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RYSTAL PALACE ART UNION. _ \ TESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPLETION OF 
Rie oe aly 31, 1860. Pros- | AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, MK. RUSKIN'S “MODERN PAINTERS.” 


with detailed sent Free on ees to | 
eayutal Ps Palace, July, 1860. -E WILKINSON, 
WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY, THE 28rx INSTANT: 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR SQuaRE. 
HE- EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
AOQADEMY is now OPEN. Admission (from Eight 
till Seven o'clock), One Shilling. Catalogues, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A, See. 








WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY, THE 28rm INSTANT. 


XHIBITION of SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 

SOCIETY is NOW OPEN from 9 a.m. until dusk. Admit- 


tance, 1s. 
T. ROBERTS, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY THE 28ru. 





OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER) 
\) COLOURS.—The FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHI- | 


BITION, at their Gallery, 5, PALL MALL EAST (close 
to the National Gallery), from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, Is. Catalogue, 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


TH NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
WATER COLOURS. The TWENTY-SIXTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW OPEN, 
at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James's Palace. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. Season Tickets, 5s. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


—The GALLERY with a Collection of pp 
ANCIENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH 
is OPEN daily from Ten to Six. Admission Is. Catalogue éd. 


GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE UNIVERSITY of 
LONDON.—To PROFESSORS OF NATURAL PHILO- 











SOPHY AND OTHERS.—The Trastees of this College are 
Proposals Gen’ 

and to undertake the office of PROFESSOR OF 

NA’ PHILOSOPHY, to be both Mathematically and 

E The Trustees 


requested that a may be accompanied with testi- 
monials and po perme ml each gentleman applying 
will state his age 


and Son, solicitors, 
chester, not Inter than the 26th day of July next, be 
duly attended to, and further information afforded if 
Iv 18 PaRTICULARLY REQUESTED THAT APPLICATIONS MAY 
SOT BE MADE TO THE TRUSTEES INDIVIDUALLY. 
J. G, GREENWOOD, hans ge 
JOHN P. ASTON, Secretary and 
Manchester, 14th June, 1860. Solicitor to the Trustees. 


pELicax LIFE INSURANCE 
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Established in 1797. 
70, LOMBARD | STREET, CITY, and 57, CHARING 
STER. 





ROSS, WESTMIN: 
DIRECTORS, 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. j Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Wm. Cotton, D.C.L., FBS, ' =~ 


John Davis, Esq. i Wm. James Lancaster, Esq. 
Jas, A. Gordon, M_D., F.R.S. John | prcees Esq., F. R.8. 
Edward Hawkins, jan., Esq. | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
MP. M. Wyvill, jun, Esq., MP. 
This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
MODERATE RATES of Premium, with Participation in 
four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits. 
LOW RATES without participation in Profits. 
LOANS in connection with Life Assarance, om approved 


mee sums of not less than £500. 
. of 1861:—ALIL. POLACIES effected prior to the 
1st July, 1861, on the Bonus Seale of Premiam, will partici- 
pate in the next Division of Profits. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary 


Established A.D. 1342. 
Chief Offices: 3, Parliament Street, S.W. 
City Branch: 8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 


Henry Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq., Upper Bedford Place, 


Russell Square. 

Thomas Somers Cocks, Esq., J.P., Charing Cross, and Here- 

ford Street, Park Lane. 

George Henry Drew, Esq., Hibernia Chambers, London 

Bridge, and Caterham, Surrey. 

William Freeman, Esq., Millbank Street, Westminster. 

Francis Fuller, Esq., 21, Parliament Street, Westminster, 
10, Cornhill, City, and Caterham, Surrey. 

Joseph Henry Goodheart, Esq., J.P. 3, 4, and 5, Ratcliff 
Highway, and Manor House, Upper Tooting, Surrey. 

— Lucas, Esq., Street, Westminster, and 


orth, . 
eo Boyd Marson, Esq., Brunswick Place, Regent's 
ari 


k. 
——_ Robinson, Esq., J.P., Lavant House, Chichester, 
ussex. 
James Lys Seager, Esq., Millbank Row, Westminster, and 
Carroun House, Sarrey. 
John Bazley White, Esq., Blackheath, Kent. 
PHYSICIAN. 
bes - Richard Bashan, M.D., Chester Street, Grosvenor 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Lethbridge and Mackrell, 25, ee Street, 
Westminster, and Burney Street, Greenwich. 

VALUABLE NEW PRINCIPLE IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 
The Bonuses may be applied not only to make the payment 
of the cease altogether, but also to cause the 
amount assured to be payable to the Policy holder on his 
attaining a given sge. 

The rates of Premium are lower than those charged by 
many other offices, and thus afford an Jmmediate Bonus to 
the assarer, and a saving of expense. 

Permission granted to suspend the payment of one or 
more Premiums, in case of temporary inability to pay. 
bers of Building Societies and for the 





A for 
Indastrious Classes. 
Every information will be furnished on application to the 


Actuary, 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
Author of the Treatise on Savings-Banks. 


(ysuRce OF ENGLAND MONTHLY 
REVIEW FOR JULY. 
Modern Hagiolotry. 
Bellew's Sermons. 








Now ready, 440 pp. demy 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth (postage 6d.), 
ONFERENCE ON MISSIONS. Held 
in 1860 at Liverpool: Including the Papers Read and 
the Conclusions reached; with a Comprehensive Index, 
showing the various matters brought under review. 
Edited by the SECRETARIES TO THE CONFERENCE. 
The Publishers will be happy to receive the Names of 
Public Institutions and Libraries for which Free Copies are 
wanted. An Address must be given to which Applicants 
desire the Copies te be sent, in London, Edinburgh, Liver- 
pool, or Dublin. 
SUBJECTS TREATED SPECIALLY :—~ 
1. European Missionaries abroad. 
2. and their Plans. 
3. —e eee 
: Medical Missions in China. 
5. Missionary Education. 
6. Means of calling forth Home Liberality. 
7. Pesha Missions 


: wur y 
8." Missions in South Africa. 
9. Native Agency. 
10. Candidates for Missi 'y Work. 
11. Means of obtaining well-qualified Missionaries. 
12. Indian Converts in the Mutiny. 
13. Missions in Turkey. 
14. Female Education in the East. 
15. Medical Missions in China and Japan. 
16. Native Charches. 
17. The Mutiny in India. 
18. Results of Modern Missions. 
19. Conferences on Missions. 
20. Training of Native Agents. 
London: James Nispet and Co., Berners Street. 








Now ready, imperial Svo., price £2 10s. cloth, 


OPERN PAINTERS, ——— FIVE 
4 (concluding the "Work 
By JOHN RUSKIN, a 
Author of “The Stones of Venice,” “Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,” &c. Illustrated with $4 Engravings on Steel, 
and 190 Illustrations on Wood, from Drawings by the 
Author and other Artists. With an Index to the whole 
Pive Volumes. 

“ Taken in the mass, these five volumes contain the most 
valuable contributions to art-literatare the lamguage can 
show.” —Athenzum. 


Surrs, ELpzz, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





SIR ARTHUR ELTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 yols., 
ERBERT CHAUNCEY: A MAN 
MORE SINNED AGAINST THAN SINNING. 
By SIR ARTHUR H. ELTON, Barr, 
Author of “ Below the Surface.” 
London: Surrn, ELper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols., 


CARSDALE; or, LIFE ON THE LAN- 
CASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE BORDER, THIRTY 
YEARS AGO. 

“The amount of ‘knowledge contained in the volumes is 
considerable ; scenes of a adventare and noble daring 
are related, and related 

This hook has extraordinary inert the descriptions and 
So eee Se Se eee —Illustrated News of the 
ar rn Se ben wae ot 

to have ‘or some time. is 
and and well calculated to perme to a story 
which is in tself equally instructive, amusing, and 


Lanes Surrn, Etper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, new edition, feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth, 
ELOW THE SURFACE: A Story of 


English Country Life. 
By Sir A. H. ELTON, Bart. 


Suarn, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, two ~ols., demy Byo., with two Maps, 
23s., cloth, 


ISTORY of “the VENETIAN RE- 
PUBLIC : her Rise, her Greatness, and hor Civilisation. 
By W. CAREW HAZLITT, of the Inner Temple. 

*,* Volumes 3 and 4, completing the Work, will 
be published in the Autuma. 
Sxrra, Evpex, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, post $ve., 5s., cloth, 
MAN’S HEART. A Poem. 
By CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D., 
Author of ‘* Life and Liberty in America,” &c., &c. 
Ssrrs, E.per, and Co., 65, Cornhill 





NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, post 8va., 14s, 


i ig GLACIERS OF Ts ALPS. 


Aescnns ot ts Gale cnt: Pusmenann 5S. y Home jal on 
hil physical principles to which they are 
By JOHN TYNDALL, F.RS., 


Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Pant oF Institution of 
Great Britain, and in the Government School of Mines. 


Joun Muxgrar, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published, 2nd Edition, in Poolscap 4to., cloth, 
price 20s., 
HE NOBLE AND GENTLE MEN OF 
ENGLAND ; or, Notes touching the Arms and De- 
scents of the Ancient Knightly and Gentle Houses of 
England, arranged in their respective Counties. Attempted 
By EVELYN PHILIP SHIRLEY, Esq., MA, 
One of the Knights of the Shire for the County of Warwick, 





Westminster: Jonny Bowrszz Nicuoxs and Soxs. 
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Tue Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuarmman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deruty-CHAImMAN. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on all Policies 
effected prior to the 31st December next year, should, in order to enjoy the same, make immediate application. There have 
already poe a cp of profits, = the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums 
assured, or from 30 to per cent, on the premiums paid, without imparting to the recipients the risk ef copartnershi 
is the case in mutual societies. 5‘ : . _ stil 

To show how clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are put forth as examples :-— 

Sum Insured. Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec., 1854. 
£6,987 Tos. 


a £1,987 10s, 
1,000 397 10s. 1,397 10s. 
100 39 lds, 139 lds. 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest seale compatible with security for the payment 
of the Policy when death arises ; in addition to which advantages, one half of the annual Premiums may, if desired, for the 
term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 


The Assets of the Company, at 31st D ber, 1858, 1 to £652,618 3s. 10d, all of which has been invested in 
Government and other approved securities. 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 
Policy Stamps paid hy the Office. 
Immediate application should be made to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


(By Order) P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 








UNDER THE SANCTION OF 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF BOTH PROVINCES. 


REGISTRY FOR CURATES, CURACIES, 


TEMPORARY DUTY, 
AND TITLES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 


No. 7, WHITEHALL, LONDON, §.W. 








Oren Damy (Sarurpays Excerrep) From Exrevey ro Tures.—Svusscrirrion, Five Samiees 
FoR 4 YzaR, 





REV. §S. FLOOD JONES, Secretary. 





NOTICE._THE SECOND EDITION OF 
MR. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA’S 
“NARRATIVE OF THE GRAND VOLUNTEER REVIEW 


IN HYDE PARK,” 
Revised, Corrected, and Greatly Enlarged (16 pages having been added), containing a full Account of the 
TARGET SHOOTING AT WIMBLEDON, 
and awarding of the Prizes at the CRYSTAL PALACE, on MONDAY NEXT, July 16th. 
Price Sixpence, post free. 
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Also, is now ready, at all the Libraries, or post free, price 5s., 


“ABOUT LONDON.” 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, Author of ‘The Night-Side of London,” “The London 
Pulpit,” &c. 
“Mr Ritchie ought to be a popelar author, and largely | 


féead by a numerous and highly-respectable ciass."—The | 
Atheneum. 





“ A subject such as London is not easily exhausted... . 


Critic. 


Wits Tivsey, Strand, and all Booksellers ; and to be obtained at all Railway Stations. 





Just published, price 1s., by post, 1s. 1d. 


"PRE CHEMICAL NEWS OF JULY 7, 
PRESENT RELATIONS 


(No. 31) Contains— f 

A Proposal for an Anti-Adulteration League—Pasteur on 
Alcholic Fermentation—Dr. Wallace on the Chemistry of 
Sugar Refining—Mr. Sterry Hunt on .the Iron Ores of 
Canada—Note on the Dyes and Drugs of the Levant—Pro- 
fessor Ansted on the of the Atlantic—with other 
Articles of interest to ists and others. Price 34., 
weekly. Order of any Bookseller, or, 

Newexan Orvice, 12 & 13,{Red_Lion Court, Fleet $t., ET. 


HE 
Act Sunday, July 1, 1860, before the University of Oxford, 
during the Meeting of the British Association. 

By the Rev. FREDERICK TEMPLE D.D. 
Printed by Request, 
J. H. and James Parker, Oxford and London. 





The enthusiasm with which the writer descrbes the scenery 
from General Wade's old mansion is quite delighfal.’—The 


OF 
SCIENCE TO RELIGION. A Sermon preached on 








‘New Serres. 
JULY 14, 1860. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON AND CO,’S 


LIST FOR JULY. 
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“Good words are worth much and cost little."—HERBERT. 


GOOD WORDS. Edited by Dr. Macleod. 
Illustrated. Part VII. for JULY, containing Five 
Numbers. Price 7}d. 

The PHOTOGRAPHIC QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. L for JULY. Price One Shilling. 
Edited by THOMAS SUTTON, B.A. 

Contents—Introdactory ; Optics ; Chemistry Processes; 
Apparatus; Patents; Notes and Gossip. 

The MIDLAND FLORIST and Suburban 
HORTICULTURIST : a Handbook for the Amateur and 
the Florist. No. 163 (Double Number), price 6d. 

The NEW LIFE. By Horace Bushnell, 
D.D. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d., cloth. 

CHRISTIAN BELIEVING and LIVING. 


By J. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D. Crown 8vo., 4s. 64., 
cloth. 


The CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK of 
QUADRUPEDS and other Mammalia. IMlustrated 
with Sixty-one original Engravings by William Harvey. 
Square, 5s., cloth, gilt edges. 

*,* Uniform with “ The Children’s Bible Picture-Book.” 
The CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK of 
BIRDS. Forming the Companion Volume. 5s. 
London: Sampson Low, Sow and Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 





Now ready, New and Brilliant Tale by the Author of “The 
Lamplighter,” specially adapted for Young People, 


EL FUREIDIS: a Tale of Mount 
Lebanon. By MARIA S. CUMMINS, Author of “The 
Lamplighter” and “‘ Mabel Vaughan.” 2 vols., 10s. 6d., 
cloth, gilt. 

** One of the best novels of modern times: a novel as rich 
in pure sentiment as it is in Christian philosophy, and as 
glowing in its portraiture of Oriental life as in its descrip- 
tion of scenery.”’—City Press. 

‘The anther has made good use of her material, and has 
shown both skill and industry: she has evidently taken 
great pains with her work.”—Athenzum. 

“A thoroughly good book.”—Morning Star. 

“ The best novels, of which ‘ El Fureidis’ is one.’"—Glas- 

ww Herald. 

“ Not only has Miss Cummins enhanced her reputation by 
her present production, but literature has gained a valuable 
acquisition in this spirited and heart-stirring romance of 
‘El Fureidis,’ ’—Leader. 

London: Sampson Low, Sox and Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 





THE PRESENT CONDITION OF SWITZERLAND. 





Now ready in 2 yols., post Svo., 21s., cloth, 


The COTTAGES of the ALPS; or, Life 
and Manners in Switzerland. By a LADY. 

“ A valuable sketch of the present state of Switzerland ; 
ef books of travel written by ladies this is one of the most 
liberal and sensible.” —Examiner. 

‘The author has done her spiriting featly, and altogether 
the present be epted as a dard production on 
the highly Setaventiong subject to which it is devoted.”"— 
Leader. 

* Intending tourists may do worse than, adopt the author 
as their guide, tutor, and cieerone.”"—Press. 

London : Sampson Low, Son and Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 








Immediat g at all Libraries and Book-Clubs in the 
in 3 vols., post 8vo., 
The WOMAN in WHITE. By Wilkie 
COLLINS, Author of “ The Dead Secret,” &c. 
London: Sampson Low, Son and Co., 47, Ludgate Hill 





Now ready—THE NEW NAUTICAL NOVEL, a Capital 
Book for either Seaside or Country Reading. 


The CRUISE of the FROLIC; or, the 
_ YACHTING ADVENTURES of BARNABY BRINE, 
Esq., RN. By W. H. G. KINGSTON, Author of 

“ Peter the Whaler.” 2 vols., post Svo., 21s. 

“If Mr. Kingston should become as popular am mg adults 
as he undoubtedly is with schoolboys, he will achieve are- 
putation not inferior to any writer of the day. In ‘The 
Cruise of the Frolic’ he comes for, we believe, the first time 
before an audience better versed in the ways of the world ; 
and, on the whole, it must be pronounced an indubitable suc- 


cess. . . . Who, then, will refuse to make the acquain- 
tance of Lieut. Barnaby Brine? We can recommend him 
as a hearty, and thorough-bred sailor. . . - 
The of the ‘Oruise of the Frolic’ cannot but be 


as satisfactory to the author as its perusal will be to its 
readers.”—Morning Herald. 2 

“A merry, chatty, breezy book is ‘The Cruise of the 
Frolic,’ and the Frolickers are a-set of ladies and gentlemen 
in whose company we could spend a month or two with con- 
siderable satisfaction.’ —Critic. 

London: Sampsox Low, Son and Co., 47, Ludgate Hill, 
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REVIEWS. 


__ 


CROWE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE.* 


ALTHOUGH, as an ancient writer has observed, 
it is no contemptible thing to chronicle the 
achievements of those who have 
greater ability or enjoyed better opportunities 
than oneself to deserve well of the fatherland, 
still in this, as in all other matters, everything 
depends upon the manner in which the task is 
performed. A middle course must be steered 
between a mere chronological record and an 
endless series of dissertations on the ifs and buts 
by which historical dreamers attempt to ex- 
plain the past and account for the present. It 
it is not enough to string together a bead-roll 
of distinguished names, or to repeat the oft-told 
tales of battles won or lost, of patriots mur- 
dered or cajoled, of usurpers triumphant or 
assassinated. Nor does the student of history 
ask only to be amused with unauthentic anec- 
dotes, or with graphic descriptions drawn from 
the imagination rather than the result of patient 
and discriminating research. History is neither 
a museum of dry bones nor a gallery of ancient 
costumes. The dry bones must be re-animated, 
the costumes must be brushed up, and daintily 
worn, as in the days when they were new and 
had a meaning. But this has been altogether 
overlooked by Mr. Crowe. His facts are for 
the most part incontrovertible, his dates are 
sufficiently accurate, his proper names are 
correctly spelt and introduced in their right 
places. But not one of the historic personages 
of whom he writes has any individuality of his 
own, or any characteristic traits by which he 
may be distinguished from his fellows. His 
princes and potentates follow one another in 
grim procession, like the ghostly phantoms of 
the Scottish kings sprung from the murdered 
Banquo; but so indistinct and shadowy are 
their outlines, that they remind one of a dis- 
solving view in mid-movement, where the 
Ruins of Palmyra are mixed up with the 
Coronation of George the Fourth. The se- 
quence of events, the principal incidents of 
each reign, the great battles, the discord of 
princes, the cruelty of the nobles, and the 
fierce iation occasionally exercised by the 
barbarous people, are narrated, indeed, in 
chronological order and with impassive im- 
partiality ; but the reader is only darkly in- 
troduced to the causes of foreign war and 
domestic disturbances, 
eA . ; et vitia et modos, 
Ludumgue Fortune, gravesque 
Principum amicitias.” 
Though usually painstaking and always 
conscientious, Mr. Crowe is evidently not gifted 
with a judicial order of mind. He is too apt 
to accept the judgments of his predecessors 
instead of forming his own opinions; and to 
this weakness, modesty, or indolence, the indis- 
tinctness of his portraits may probably be 
attributed. His style, moreover, is harsh and 
inelegant, and too often marked by Gallicisms. 
In one instance he is even guilty of an un- 
pardonable solecism. ‘ Jean Sans Peur, duke 
of Burgundy,” he says, ‘‘might have played 
the part of ees in England” with almost 
the certainty of success; but ‘instead of this, 
he demeaned himself . . . by imbruing his 
hands in foul and bootless murder.” Again, 
it is surely “demeaning” the dignity of historic 
composition tospeak of Francis I. as “ coining 
Py The History of France. 





By Eyre Evans Crowe. 
(Londen: Longmans and Co.) 
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the fears of the Parisians, levying a heavy 
contribution from them ;” nor does the follow- 
ing sentence at the close of a paragraph fall 
a on the ear :—‘The expedition to 
rittany is at end, declared the royal dukes, 
with evident satisfaction.” Such instances 
might be multiplied to any extent, and the 
natural effect of this carclessness is to render 
still less readable a narrative otherwise suf- 
ficiently unpicturesqe and unanimated. 

With regard to Francis I, Mr. Crowe is 
more just and impartial than many writers 
who have preceded him. He fully recognises 
the intense selfishness of that monarch, and 
sternly exposes his meanness and low standard 
of honour. And yet he strangely omits all 
notice of the disgraceful letter Francis wrote 
to his mother, the regent, after his defeat at 
Pavia, and makes mention only of the apo- 
eryphal, if laconic, despatch: Tout est perdu 
fors Thonneur. It is unfair, perhaps, to lay 
much stress on the innate selfishness displayed 
in every act of Francis’s career, for that is an 
inevitable accompaniment of despotism. In 


those days, moreover, the people were of no | for the despotism of Francis I. 





restrain an ambitious or an angered feudatory 
from calling in the aid of a foreign power, and 
jeopardising the very existence of the kingdom. 
Neither Charles VIL. nor Louis XI. could have 
forgotten the disastrous consequences of the 
| rivalry of the Burgundian and 
| factions, through which Henry V. was ena 
to enter Paris as aconqueror. Their policy, 
| therefore, simply proceeded from the instinet of 
| self-preservation ; and if their motives were 
| narrow, and the means they employed alto- 
| gether reprehensible, it should be borne in 
| mind that they acted according to the spirit of 
| their times, and that they were no worse than 
| their contemporaries. It may be objected, 
| indeed, that after all they did not succeed in 
| humbling the great lords, and that it was not 
until after the latter had been thoroughly 
exhausted by the terrible wars of the League, 
| that Richelieu found himself in a position to 
| carry out to the utmost the levelling system 
inaugurated by Louis XI. But those very 
| wars at least justify the fears and jealousy of 
that monarch, and he certainly paved the way 


A despotic 


account, and a national policy was a thing all form of government, however, was not then 


unknown. As Mr. Crowe justly observes, 


‘“*The relations of Francis were eminently 


personal. Indeed the 


| confined to France alone. In Mr. Crowe's own 
words, ‘ the tide of absolute power had set in 


was so ; and lasting | strong during the latter half of the fifteenth 


or strong alliances were formed between princes | century. “By the sixteenth it had overflowed, 
and families, rather than between states or | even where it did not totally destroy, the great 


political interests.” The only object of each 


| landmarks of liberty. These menaced to dis- 


monarch was to confirm and extend the power | appear, even in countries noted then and sinee 


and prerogatives of the crown, and it was with 
this end in view that both Charles VII. and 
Louis XI. favoured the middle and industrial 
classes, in order to raise up a counterpoise to 
the overweening arrogance of the nobles. It 
may very likely be that neither of these 
princes is entitled to the praise of having 
adopted a comparatively liberal line of policy 
in their treatment of the civic bodies, because 
of any particular love for liberty or regard for 
civic rights and privileges. We cannot, 
however, agree with the writer under review 
that ‘all they really did was to combat and 
destroy an oligarchy, in order to establish on a 
broader and stronger basis the power of a 
national aristocracy.” Such may, possibly, 
have been the result of their systematic 
humiliation of the princes of the blood and the 
most puissant lords of the realm; but assuredly 
their aim was not to found a national 


aristocracy, so much as to make a wider | 


interval between the sovereign and his 
most . powerful barons, no matter how 
ancient their title, how proud their descent, 
how princely their domains. We can readily 
believe that neither Charles VII. nor his crafty 
and unscrupulous though superstitiousson, cared 


one jot for municipal freedom or the liberty of | 
The sole end they proposed to | 
themselves was the aggrandisement of their | 


the subject. 


own royal status; and to effect this purely 
selfish and personal purpose, they made use of 


the civic bodies as a safe and convenient in- | 


strument. And it must be admitted that in 
those times kings had much reason to hold 
themselves on their guard against their turbu- 
lent feudatories. Patriotism was then unknown, 
both in principle and practice. “ Feudal 
principles,” says Mr. Crowe, “ enjoined fidelity 
to the sovereign, but only on the condition 
that the sovereign inflicted no wrong upon the 
vassal.” For injury, or insult, whether real or 
imaginary, no redress was to be obtained save 
through an appeal to arms; and although the 
monarch might be more than a match for any 
one of his vassals, he was not always in a posi- 
tion to cope with two or three leagued together 
against him. Besides, in the absence of all 





true patriotic feeling, there was nothing to 





| for reverence towards them.” The persecution 
| and consequent emigration of the Huguenots 
| ata later period, tended more than any other 
|eause to check the growth of civie insti- 
| tutions and social progress in France. It 
is not too much to say, that this unfortu- 
nate expatriation of the most industrious 
citizens was one of the —_ causes of i 

mderating influence and oppressive char- 
saeanvel the French noblesse, oa which finally 
| culminated in the revolution of 1793, and the 
entire ruin of the order. 

Notwithstanding all that we have said in 
dispraise of Mr. Crowe's style of handicraft, 
we can still recommend his history as a useful 
book of reference. The present volume com- 
mences with the miserable and disastrous rei 
of Charles VI. and terminates with 
narrative of the brilliant but unsubstantial 
achievements of Francis I., and the brief though 
oppressive reign of Henry II. Were he less 
impartial as an historian, it is probable that the 
author’s performance would be more 
and animated ; but as a record of names, dates 
and facts, it is perhaps quite as serviceable as if 
| it hac been more impassioned and picturesque. 








NOVELS OF CLERICAL LIFE.* 


Ix any formal classification of novels, the 
| novel clerical would now occupy a recognised 
and important The clerical character 
has always been an ingredient in most schools 
|of English fiction. Sometimes, as in the 
familiar pages of Goldsmith and Fielding, it 
has been the happiest medium for effective 
touches of quiet humour. At other times it 
has served the purpose of the Parabasis of old 
Greek comedy, and done the serious business 
amid liveliness and nonsense. But the clerical 
novel proper—delineating the character, trials, 
scenes, peculiarities, and differentia of the 
clerical profession—is quite the growth of 
modern thought and of recent years. Although 
this description of literature exhibits a great 

* “ure i ale: Recollections in the Lifeofa 
Pion tngs Written, iy imeelt.” iret 5 oe ‘lnk a 
ee Gaene Wie ‘Qlozley. > a Curate of Inveresk. 
(James Blackwood.) 
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_ of weakness, and a a 
pandering to the pious imbecility of young 
ladies of Gemeeesind Cowie principles, yet it 
is a literature which does some good in its 
way, and on which critics may be allowed to 
dwell with a favourable bias. It is something 
that the taste for Dutch interiors is eliminating 
the melodramatic element in fiction. It is 
something, too, that the public are familiaris- 
ing themselves with the peculiar modes of life, 
the joys and sorrows of an order of men, 
perhaps, upon the whole, the most refined, the 
most charitable, and the most hardworked in 
the country. Wherefore itis with a feeling of 
that mysterious joy which grammarians suppose 
to steal over a verb singular when it meets with 
plurals neuter, that we have noticed an ac- 
cumulation of stories of clerical life upon our 
shelves. ‘“Elkerton Rectory” and the 
‘+ Curates of Riversdale” are most noteworthy 
books, and concerning these we propose to say 
something 


These stories are interesting, not so much for 
what the authors tell us about their heroes, as 
for what they tell us about themselves. There 
is a real autobiographic vein in these works. 
They are nearly as true as the Confessions of 
Augustine or the Confessions of Rousseau. 
These two books are of very different value 
and unequal performance. ‘The “ Curates of 
Riversdale” is evidently the work of a man of 
very great experience and of considerable 
ability ; we should also be inclined to imagine, 
of a man of much simplicity of character, 
sig benevolence, and real goodness of heart. 

e do not recollect to have met, in any work 
of a similar design, with so many pages 
of valuable and suggestive matter. But, 
unfortunately, it is gold in bar, and not 

ld in current coin. The “Curates of 

iversdale” contains material enough for half- 
a-dozen good novels, and yet is emphatically a 
bad novel itself. The plot is a nullity, the 
execution is imartistic, the characters are 
exaggerated, the improbabilities are absurd. 
But, when once we forget the mere novel in 
the wisdom, experience, and noble ethics of the 
work, an interest of a very different and of a 
much higher kind is awakened. Herein it | 
poe a great difference to Mr. Pycroft’s | 

. Mr. Pycroft’s story is skilful, graphic, | 
and entertaining, full of shrewd hints and 
caustic observation ; but his range of thought | 
is much lowe-, and his characters are essentially | 
vulgar and commonplace. The curate of | 
Riversdale, as is frequently the case with a | 
curate to whose lot hard lines have fallen, | 
has real worth, modesty, piety, and learning ; | 
but his manners are awkward, his address | 
rustic, and appearance unprepossessing. The 
rector of Elkerton, as befits a sleek and pros- | 
perous man, has pleasant enough manners, and | 
is fashionably dressed ; he has a large circle of | 
aequaintance, and plenty of keen worldly | 
wisdom. However, he is not very well up in 
his books, and is not over-addicted to the stupid | 
habit of thinking. 

The Rev. Henry Austin is an old friend. 
He is the rector of Elkerton now, but we 
recollect’ the time when he was not so well off 
in the world. In the work to which this is 
thesequel, “Twenty Years in the Church.” Mr. 
Austin fi as the hardworked and ill-used 
curate. But a nice woman has written a per- 

* suasive letter to the Lord Chancellor, and the 
gallant old nobleman has presented her lady- 
ship’s protégee with a living. But under this 
new guise, Mr. Austin is still our acquaintance 
of old days. He is a somewhat insipid indi- 
vidual, a man of very negative character, if of 





| hardship. 





any character at all, and one who entirely fails 
to interest us. Mr. Pycroft does not represent 


his hero as a model rector, and is manifestly 
afraid of elaborating a faultless monster. But 
Mr. Austin is so far a faultless man that he is 
never by any means inthe wrong. Weshould 
have imagined that in the Confessions of 
Twenty Years Mr. Pycroft might have medi- 
tated and written ina deeper and more earnest 
tone, that we should have met with revelations 
of human frailty and weakness, that younger 
and untried men might have gathered here 
lessons of warning and teaching, of charity and 
toleration. We are unwilling enough that a 
story should be made an awkward vehicle for 
the inculeation of religious truth, but we 
should scarcely have deemed it possible that a 
clergyman could have written two volumes of 
clerical experiences, and have so completely 
ignored the higher departments of the 
clerical life and character. Complaints of 
the selfishness, weakness, and hardness of 
heart of all around are common. Henry 
Austin is the passionless personification of a 
good man, the only 
and Plato’s highest style of good man—one 
struggling with adversity. The difference 
between the Pope and Mr. Austin is simply 
this, that the Pope is infallible, and Mr. Austin 
never in the wrong. If we could collect the 
opinions of Mr. Austin’s “Elkerton Neigh- 
bours,” we should probably find that 
their opinions coincided pretty well with 
our own. ‘The reverend gentleman appears 
to us to be querulous, morbid, and dissatisfied. 
He lives in a narrow, local world of his own. 
He is a man of desultory thought, feeble gossip, 
and paltry aims. There is an utter absence of 
elevation of thought and nobieness of character. 
He is touchy, contemptible, sensitive, egotisti- 
cal. These peculiarities are somewhat toned 
down in the second volume of Mr. Austin’s 
experiences. Prosperity has rounded his 
angles, and poured oil upon his vinegar. 
Nevertheless, we still think that Mr. Pycroft’s 
books are of a decidedly unhealthy tendency. 
They betray a bitter, unwholesome spirit. They 
are calculated to deter many men from entering 
the Church by the one-sided view of the pro- 
fession, and the gloom and discouragement 
with which they invect a man’s prospects in the 
Church. 

Let us not be supposed to speak without feel- 


| ing for that large class of our clergy who are 


so heavily overworked and so grievously un- 
derpaid. Sacred by their profession, they are 
often doubly sacred by their misfortunes. We 
make every allowance to our clergy for jaded 
nerves and irritated sensibilities. We are very 
anxious to express a full meed of sympathy 
with many positive circumstances of material 
On this point we may for one 
moment pause. A mode of reasoning is popu- 
larly in vogue just now which partakes of the 
character of great cruelty and injustice. It is 


| very true, so men argue, that many a clergy- 


man only gets his hundred a-year. But what 
lawyer or physician, at first starting, is sure of 
his hundred a-year? Place your cle n in 
another profession, and instead of a hundred 
pounds he might not earn a hundred pence in 
the same time. ‘There are blanks in other pro- 
fessions, much more total than the blanks in 
the Church. There are prizes in the Church 
much more valuable than the prizes in other 
professions. A man chooses his vocation in 
life on an estimate of the probabilities. This 
analogy must be of a very limited and partial 
acceptation. It fails in a most important 
aspect. For though want of merit may operate 
as an equal bar in each set of instances, and 
even this admission needs very considerable 
qualification; yet what of the cases where 


|a high order of merit exists? If a lawyer 


man in the book, | prela 
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or ysician makes an income of eight 
Sake or a thousand a-year, it is a ra 
probable inference that he is a clever, hard- 
working, and d ing man. But if aclergy- 
man has a living of eight hundred or a thousand 
a-year, no such inference can be attempted to 
be sought. We are not certain that it would 
be quite a paradox to assert that the amount of 
incomes varies inversely with the amount of 
merit. Tobe a physician to a hospital implies 
a high degree of prcfessional merit, but to be 
the of a cathedral does by no means imply 
the same idea. If the entire bench of judges 
were irrevocably displaced, it would be impos- 
sible adequately to supply their place. But if 
the whole bench of bishops were swept away 
to-morrow, much as their loss might be de- 
plored, it would be perfectly possible to furnish 
a list of men as able, learned, and reverend. It 
would be impossible to find a judge who is not 
well acquainted with Coke and Blackstone. 


|} But it may be perfectly possible to discover a 


te who is unable to explain the more 
difficult Greek of the se However, our 
poor curate is now advanced to an excellent 
rectory, the haven for which so many a poor 
curate sighs. 

Our great Augustan poet has delineated the 
heaven framed by the “ untutored mind” of 
the poor Indian— 

“ Some safer world in depths of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 


Where slaves once more their native land behold ; 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold.” 


The clergyman often constructs an imaginary 
paradise from the elements of familiar scenery 
and i , just as the North American 
Indian transmutes the hunting-grounds of his 
fathers into a region of eternal bliss. The 
curate’s paradise is often a little more refined, 
but equally material. He sighs for the Eden 
of a comfortable rectory and four hundred 
a-year. Of course he furnishes his dulce domum 
with a placens uror. He longs for some 
“ safer” in a delightful country, some 
“happier” home in the neighbourhood of 
He: society. ‘There no Chartists torment, 
and there no fiends of Dissenters thirst for 
the demolition of church-rates. ‘The squire is 
always sending him game, and the squires 
and her daughters are perpetually working 
him slippers. Roses are always clambering 
round the rector? windows, and st the trellisel 
school-porch the chubby children preserve a 
normal state of curtseying. Thedocile hamlet 
is given to innocuous tea-parties, and vestry 
agitation is a sound unknown in the happy 
valley. These speculations are not very 
useful, and we are not certain that they are 
very innocent. 

The man who enters the Church from the 
noblest motives wi!! do so from a comprehen- 
sive estimate of all the circumstances. Our 
ecclesiastical system may be regarded as a 
scheme of certain sacrifices and possible com- 
pensations. The clergyman necessarily sur- 
renders much of that which to men of the 
world renders the world delightful. He 
foregoes many opportunities of leisure and 
enjoyment. e pleasures of a cultivated and 

ned society, the society of famous men and 
brilliant women, eminence in science and art, 
extreiue devotion to literature, must be fore- 
gone for constant association with filthy 
bodies and still filthier souls. Toa few chosen 
individuals the Church has calmest and most 
sheltered nooks, but very few men have a right 
tointroduce these into their calculations. Those 
earnest and lofty spirits who have deliberately 
counted the cost, and having so counted it, not 
lightly embrace their choice, find an abundance 
ot hope and caleulation. They gain “the 
shining table lands.” The moral desert be- 
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comes an Eden. They take the gall, the trials, 
the cares, the chilling indifference, or positive 
insult of the world, not indeed with insensi- 
bility, but with a feeling infinitely higher. 
‘They no more quarrel with their vocation than 
does the judge because he is constantly brought 
anto cortact with crime, or the soldier on 
-account of tke loneliness of the watch and the 
‘weariness.of the march. But a close acquaint- 
ance with clerical society generally leaves the 
‘impression that it only constitutes an element 
very integral indeed, but larger than is com- 
monly supposed, of our social system. A 
rough classification may be attempted of those 
who enter the Church from a purely profes- 
sional point of view, and not from any prin- 
ciples that would commend themselves to the 
mind of a manof really high nature. Many 
men of wealth and position enter the Church 
by reason of their family livings and powerful 
interests. Many poor men enter the Church, 
because, after their university course, entrance 
to the Church is easy, and there is no equally 
accessible avenue to any other profession. 
They desire to be put into the priest's office 
that they may eat a morsel of bread. There 
is a third class, important but numerically 
small, of clever, eloquent men, who enter the 
Church that they may find a market for their 
abilities and oratory. There is another class 
of men, recruited chiefly from country school- 
masters and ambitious tradesmen, who 
struggle into the Church, frequently through 
the usual bypaths, for thesake of gaining a status 
and raising themselves astep in the social scale. 
It is a satisfaction to think that, as a general 


rule, these last are frequently and deservedly 
pa gayi An excellent bootmaker is 
spoilt in a fourth-rate parson. He probably 


partakes of the hospitality of the squire or 
nobleman of the parish. But there . always 
the demarcation of rank. Unbefitted by 
all his antecedents for good society, the ambi- 
tious Jesuit is a tortured man till he vacates 
or is eliminated from the position that is not 
natural to him. We all know that some who 
come to scoff remain to pray. Those who enter 
the Church from inferior motives often remain 
to be actuated by the highest. From the 
various classes we have mentioned we obtain 
the class of poor clergymen, suchas Mr. Austin 
is represented before his promotion, and with 
whose type we are all so well acquainted. We 
all know about their increasing bills and their 
increasing families. Against their imprudent 
marriages—on something decidedly less than 
three hundred a-year—is kindled the wrath 
of the increasing class of political economists, 
who hold the theory that the meat is more than 
life, and the raiment more than the body. 
For absolute improvidence no formal apology 
is to be pleaded. But the improvidence of a 
clergyman frequently reduces itself to a 
minimum of moral culpability. Moreover, the 
penalties incurred are so enormous and vin- 
dictive, that the harshest Malthusian can 
scarcely be severe upon errors that carry with 
them their own retribution. The distressed 
clergy are perhaps among the most deserving 
of the clerical profession. It is only a cruel 
and shallow philosophy that can find in their 
sufferings only material for commonplace pity, 
or facts. for a discourse upon prudential 
ethics. 
affecting story—a story which is every day 
repeating itself throughout the land, set 
down by the master-pen of a great genius 
—has held an admiring world in laughter 


and in tears for ages. The petty incidents of | 


mind appear | 
essentially sordid and vulgar, but to those who | 


a daily struggle to a commonplace 


know that the common events of common life 





afford ample room fer the whole diapssdn 6f 
human feeling and human duty, they are in- 
vested with the deepest interest and importanee. 
Perhaps in the great scheme of the universe it 


the training and disciplining of high natures 
who might have found no greater development 
even among events on an historic scale. 
may be also urged on their behalf, that in a 
State Church such men possess a claim against 
society. The anomalies that prevail need not 
necessarily exist. Considering the enormous 


be difficult to devise a plan whereby a hard- 
working clergyman should obtain a measure of 
that preferment which is now disposed of on 
the principle of nominal favouritism by 
the scheming politician and astute worldly 


session of political patronage and power. ‘The 
entire freedom from anything like agitation 
on the part of the poor clergy 1s very highly to 
their credit, and can historically be paralleled 
by no other body of public men. They gene- 
rally choose the path of silence and of suffering ; 
a very inconsiderable minority fly into print 
and parade their afflictions as beggars parade 
their sores. 

When we turn to the “ Curatesof Riversdale,” 
we feel we have attained a purer and more 
bracing atmosphere. There is much that we 


inartistic. The caricature is too broad. 
We have repeatedly noticed passages, on which 
it would be ungracious to dwell at length, 
but on which a severe critic might dilate. ‘The 
author’s enthusiasm frequently carries him too 
far. His attacks upon the Irish clergy are 
sometimes bitterly unjust. There is sometimes 
a great want of good taste. For instance, a 
conversation is related in which Archbishop 
Whately is very severe upon Dr. Pusey. li 
not true, this conversation ought not to 
purport to be authentic; and if it really took 
place, it certainly ought not to have been 
printed. Both the characters and dialogue are 
frequently exaggerated. Mr. Holesworth is 
either actually flirting with his mother, or he 
is treating the old lady as if she were an idiot. 
Nothing can be more ridiculous than the 
hyperbolic compliment and magniloquent af- 


oriental languages has sometimes a ridiculous 
effect. 
evening party :—- 

“ Mrs. Monteleone most obligingly gave us—in a 
voice of thrilling melody and soul-stirring pathos, 
which even now I feel sweeping over every fibre of 
my heart—the following lines :— 

“ G'vooran Almeen Layh, 

W'laa Sippaik P’ree-shootha! 
G'weel Ll-loo R’keeay, 

Ook'nay Col Choor-sha-tha! 
D'yow Il-loo Yamay, 

W'chol May K'nee-shootha! 
Dai-ray Ar-aa Saphray, 

W'rash-may Rashwatha!” 

Having thus pointed out the defects of the 
work, we conceive we are entitled to give it 
that unfeigned and most hearty praise which on 
so many accounts it deserves. 





We know how their simple and) 


All that pettiness which we deprecate in 
Mr. Pycroft’s work is entirely wanting here. 
We are introduced into the society of great 
|and good men. We are made familiar with 
the results of extended travel and experience. 
| There is as much matter, as much gocd sense, 
knowledge, observation, in these volumes, as 
| we could find in any two dozen ordinary 
| novels. But the work deserves still higher 
commendation than this. We would most 
cordially recommend it to every candidate for 
holy orders. It is impossible to rise from its 
| perusal without being impressed by its most 





| eerity, and toleration. 


suggestive lessons of sacrifice, devotion, sin- 
Higher praise than 


, this we cannot give, and we are sure that our 
| author could not be satisfied with less. 


is the teaching designed and best adapted for | 


It | 


The other books, whose titles we have given, 
do not call for any special remark. The 
‘* Curate’s Wife” isa narrative of much pathos 
and grace. A poor curate’sstrengthof character 


| fairly breaks down under accumulated mis- 


lawyer, who have won their way into the pos. | 


think very faulty in the work. The execution is | 


fection. Again, the author's enthusiasm for the | 


| the solution of ethi 


fortunes, but he is nobly sustained by his 
wife's firmer nature. The most generous and 


d | delicate assistance is rendered by a high- 
Church patronage of Government, it would not | 


minded girl of fortune, who is sta 

in the neighbourhood. The details of 
suffering and love are unfortunately common 
enough. Let us also trust that the more 
pleasing part of the story often finds its 
counterpart in fact. 

The “ Curateof Inveresk” shows that itsauthor 
possesses a fair share of story-telling power, 
and may probably do something by and by 
as a writer of cheap fiction. We feel quite 
inclined to believe and hope that the clerical 
name is only assumed as a disguise. If the 
case were otherwise, we should certainly con- 
sider that the author did not reflect any par- 
ticular credit upon his order. In a rather 
absurd prologue the author assigns himself 
a place in the Temple of Fame, between 
Dickens and Tennyson, only leaving himself 
room to expand. Judging from his present 
stunted and meagre growth, if he hopes to 
attain the eminence he assigns himself, he must 
grow with all the rapidity of the lege 
beanstalk. We pronounce that the “ Curate 
of Inveresk ” is not equal to ‘‘ David Copper- 
field,” and that the doggrel verses it contains 
are, upon the whole, inferior to the finer por- 
tions of “* In Memoriam.” 





THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES.* 


Wuar did Plato purpose in those wonderful 
relics of antiquity, which, under the name of 
this author, have been the study and delight 
of thousands among thinkers from his own 
age to ours? Why were these marvellous 
dialogues framed, in which there is the greatest 
dramatic art, and the most subtle dialectical 
analysis? What conclusion would Plato have 
us arrive at? Is his reasoning a mere 
logomachy, his republie a fairy palace, his 


2 : philosophy dreamy and unsubstantial, his 
As an instance, take this scene at an | 


scepticism destructive, his irony unfair and 
contentious? Did he fight with real men or 
the shadows of his own fears; nay, even the 
sport of his own fancies? Has he, apart from 
his unrivalled method and consummate art, 
contributed anything to the aggregate of 
human knowledge in that which is the most 
earnest and te of all mental labour— 
. psychological, and trans- 
cendental questions? Rather has he not 
bewildered man instead of enlightening him ? 
These are some among the many criticisms 
which the study of Plato in modern times 
has evoked. In a past age of human thought, 
there was so large a correspondence between 


| what was written by Plato and the ordinary 
| authorities on what—to use a common but 
| inaccurate word—may be called metaphysics, 


that the Platonic schemes and the Platonic 


| reasonings were accepted with unqualified 


| satisfaction. 


| bridge: 


The Sophists were monsters in 
human form, wko cheated silly young men of 
their money and their character; who 
advocated a code of morality as gross as it was 
easy of refutation, supporting their theories by 
transparent fallacies and foolish paradoxes. 

bd mic Di , for English Readers. By Wm. 
Wheeel, DD. Wok At opi Dialogues. (cam- 
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The immorality was ex by Plato's 
ethical dilemmas, the x dispelled by his 
dialectic. Further, the Platonic reasonin: 
were the best interpretation of the cmmalediie 
civilisation of wesc of its ee fickle- 

its iniquitous policy, its poli - 
oe eae, me high aspirations of Plato’s 
mind, the urgency of a rigorous reason, and 
the submission to those pious influences 
which supply the wants of human thought, 
and extend its limits beyond logical de- 
demonstration into the vast area of trans- 
cendental existence, were, in the Platonic ideas, 
anticipations of the fuller light of Divine reve- 
lation. Again, the confident assertions of an 
authoritative, inward consciousness, a sort of 
moral or religious inspiration which mysteri- 
ously checked action, and so, in course of time, 
supplied the material of a guide as well as a 
monitor,and which, under the mask of Socrates, 
is a characteristic of the Platonic mind, seemed 
so like the foreshadowing of the doctrine of 
grace preventive, that the culminating re- 
verence for this religion of antiquity was found, 

ing to the phrase of his time, in the 
fervid exclamation of Chrysostom—sSancte 
Socrates, ora pro nobis. 

Much of this inferential criticism about 
Plato has in these later days been disputed. 
The Sophists have been whitewashed by Mr. 
Grote. The same author, with a full appre- 
ciation of the merits of Socrates and of his 
followers, in the history of philosophy, of 
morality, and of human progress, affirms that 
the judgment of those merits is ex post facto, 
and that in his own time Socrates was an in- 
novator and a bore, whom the patience of the 
Athenians endured for 2 long time, and endured 
with difficulty. He has shown, also, that the 
or roy | of Socrates extended to his dis- 
ciples, that Plato's travelling was a prudential 
self-banishment, and that it was a long time 
before that re-action came which has established 
Socrates as the chief of Athenian Pr, 
and the Academy as the source of the purest and 
most lofty thought. Furthermore, thedisinclina- 
tion to take part in current Athenian politics, 

ially when sucha disinclination was coupled 
with an evident determination to severely 
criticise the constitution itself and those who 
administered it, was, in a society like that of 
Athens, where passions were hot and feelings 
violent (the hotter and more violent from the 
narrow basis on which that constitution rested, 
and the smallness of the state), rather more 
than indifference to the public good. The 
Athenians knew what Antiphon anda host like 
him had been. There is nothing in which the 
ancient differs so much from the modern theory 
of politics, as in the position of individual 
citizens. To us, placed in a vast community, 
and familiar with municipal institutions, the 
politician is a trader or a nuisance. With the 
Athenians, he was the good citizen who might 
not, possibly, be a good man, but was certainly 
a patriotic-one. And for the remaining fea- 
tures of the Platonic philosophy, the formule 
which characterise it are now estimated rather 
according to their logical value than by their 
ethical worth, or their theological parallels. 
It is the fashion with modern thought to dis- 
claim as rational fictions those guesses at 
transcendental existence, and to assert that the 
powers of the human mind are negative on the 
attributes of a being loftier than our own. So 
it is that there is a natural re-action from ex- 
extravagant construction towards wholesale 


oe 

— the best interpretation of the philo- 
sophy of Plato is to be found in the circum- 
stances which gave birth to it, whether these 
were derived from the course of instruction to 


which he was subjected, or from the historical 

events and social condition of hisage. It may 

be worth while to point out a few of the former 

as they are narrated in Aristotle, and for the 

latter to refer the reader to Mr. Grote’s history 

and to Plato’s own compositions. 

Of course all speculative inquiry, even 

ma ee tn ical method, is 

a search after so: ing positive ortrue. No 

one voluntarily accepts the being landed after 
his voyage of discovery on a mere region of 

negations, unless it be that it is by way of 
making these negations a sort of clearance 
for positive speculations. At the same time, it 
is far harder to build up than to pull down; 
and destructive theories are, if regarded as 
conclusive, childish and impertinent. Scepti- 
cal inquiries, however, lie at the bottom of all 
speculative philosophy. 

So it was, says Aristotle, with Plato. The 
beginning of his education was his association 
with the teaching of Heraclitus and Cratylus, 
whose characteristic doctrine was that of 
perpetual change—a doctrine enunciated by the 
former, and so thoroughly embraced by the 
latter, that, says Aristotle, he did not at last 
venture to speak—from fear, we may suppose, 
lest some mutation should come over the sound 
of his voice, or the organ which it was intended 
to reach, during the interval—but merely 
moved his finger, and severely rebuked Heracli- 
tus for saying that one could not cress the same 
river twice, seeing that it was not to his mind 
possible to pass it once. From this precious 
reasoning, Plato proceeded to the mathematical 
formule of the P 8, and uently 
associated himself with «the fixed definition 
and scientific method of Socrates, in order, it 
would appear, that he might have some positive 
basis on which to build a philosophy which 


sciousness, and fill up to others as well as him- 
self the void of ——— negativism. Hence 
the foundation of Piato’s ilosophy was 
scepticism, and the disietioa’ sn ethod which 
he employed in his constructive system was 
directed at once against the positive part of the 
creed of morals and philesophy which he 
assailed—and which was in the main practical 
in its bearings—and against the negative 
portion of the same philosophy when it 
combated the reality of an external law, and 
the supremacy of those general conditions 
which could not be departed from without 
serious loss, or even denied without, sooner 
or later, a ee social sige 

Tt is especially to this portion of the 
Platonic writings, which Dr. Whewell has 
collected in his second volume under the name 
of the ‘‘Anti-Sophist Dialogues,” that most of 
the characteristic features of the Platonic phi- 
losophy apply. They are not constructive, but 
destructive. They deal, from the negative side, 
with the pretensions of certain persons who 
threatened not only to occupy the attention, 
but to train the intelligence of educated Athens, 
and the main tenet of whose teaching was 
that we must start from nothing higher than 
conventional morality. It is from the fact that 
the inquiry into the principles of human action 
and human thought must precede anything 
like an honest exposition of morals or know- 
ledge, that Plato attacks vehemently or cour- 
teously, as the case may be, the various dramatis 
persone of his * Dialogues.” They held that 
deeper inquiry—philosophy, in short—was 
frivolous, unreal, misleadi They knew that 
the express laws of social life were not, and could 
not be, a tissue of immoralities, and so they 
made pretension to the teaching of virtue, 
because they professed to bring people up to 





the level of social morality—a level which the 





should satisfy the claims of his personal con- | hand. 
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practice of individuals went far beneath. But 


to go beyond this was to society, or 
te a to busy oneself with Utopia. Let us, 
they would say, take men as they are, no 
better, but rather worse, than their own laws, 
and assuming these laws as our standard, with 
a full acknowledgment of their variety, let us. 
teach accordingly. Hence, not only with 
ronan ene Ri ties far harder and 
more i inker—the teaching of the 
Sephists was empirical, and, with all its affecta- 
tion of reality, unreal. On this point the 
classical reader may consult the last chapter of 
e “ Ethics,” and the last chapter of the 
. a Paradoxes.” 

Platonic criticism, then, is invariably 
directed, both in the estimate of things and 
words, towards a higher standard than con- 
ventional morality and conventional phrases. 
The tendency of Plato's philosophy is always 
era J abstract. Thus he proceeds. 

xpediency to duty, from convenience to 
beauty, from harmony to unity, from certainty 
to truth, from what is obvious to what is re- 
mote, from the errors of what is, to the 
paradoxes of what ought to be. He presses 
into his t what seem to us at first 
sight to be nominal distinctions, but which 
invariably mean fundamental differences. 
His appeals are of course to the tions of 
men, ions often clouded over by habit, 


and custom of — popular forms 
and for what lies idden within them, 
or what must be with them for their 
qualification and rectification. But above all, 
his method is dialectic—that is to say, the 
analysis of the process by which persons start- 
ing from common facts arrive at a similar con- 
clusion, joined toa highly elaborate application 
of this process to the immediate question in 


We are not familiar with this method. Con- 
troversial writing in modern times is similar to- 
legal pleadings. Each disputant makes his 
speech, and the reader is supposed, as a 7. 
man, to give true deliverance. As in 

ordinary course of things he is interested or 
inactive, this judgment is sant: Boog emg 
except in very vague and i nite terms. 
But the Greek method was cross-examination. 
Such a system has its inconveniences, and 
nothing but great dramatic skill, and a thorough 
appreciation of the powers of an adversary, 
with a full statement of the strength of his 
position, will save such a style of bea | from 
being the mere bowling down of aset of human 
nine-pins. But Plato, as Dr. Whewell has 
properly observed, gives his ments full 

it for their 
the strength of their positions. Nay, he often 
leaves some of their most powerful points un- 
assailed ; not, we may conclude, because they 
are unassailable, but for the sake of dramatic 
iety and the *spmagay ns of character. 

y persons have regretted, not only for 
moral reasons, but for the sake of the human 
mind, that this dialectical method has passed 
away. ‘The regret is reasonable and just. 


Much is lost in certainty, much in ur, 
much in unity of p , by modern methods 
of entation. d one must regret that 


a er statement of the dialectical process, 
in some ents, at least, has been sacrificed 
by Dr. ell to his wish to put Plato's 
i hy in an accessible and popular form. 
Plato is not, we repeat, so valuable for his 
poetry, for his art, and for his skill, as he is for 
is method. Maybe, when first analysed, it 
seems trifling. Maybe it is too often found to 
end in a sceptical conclusion. But the exact 





analysis of logical is an educational 
instrument of the high est order, which tends 


wwers, and decidedly admits. 
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ultimately towards the shortening of logical 
demonstration, and the sceptical product is the 
starting 2 ope maybe of a new discovery. No 
one would gather from Dr. Whewell’s para- 
phrase—though, like all that Dr. Whewell 
writes, it is clear and solid—what the celebrated 
Socratic method was as adopted and perfected 
by Plato. Certainly, if the English reader 
desires to procure fuller information on this, the 
most characteristic of the “ Dialogues” of 
Plato, and more particularly of the “‘ Anti-Sophist 
Lars. gae os need a more — trans- 
tion, and a exposition of the progressive 
development of the Socratic distinctions. With 
the practical “ Dialogues,” the ‘‘ Republic,” 
and the ‘ Laws,” such a condensation may be 
practicable ; but it is to lose the point of the 
whole reasoning, when it is practised here. 
Though not profound, Dr. Whewell’s intro- 
ductions and comments are clear, vigorous, and 
instructive. It may be that the Master of 
Trinity is not inclined to enter on the debat- 
able topics of speculative science, and especially 
when they are put forward by a writer who is 
as far removed from the favourite inductive 
method of Bacon and his disciples as well may 
be. For Plato’s theories and generalisations 
have no demonstrative, and hardly any but a 
remote analogical, counterpart in the region of 
fact and observation. ‘They are the images of 
his own mind, the proof of which lies in the 
satisfaction of his own doubts, the evidence 
being confirmed by their revolting from the 
very conditions of sensation. This portion, 
however, of the Platonic philosophy, is rather 
suggested than expounded in the ‘+ Anti-Sophist 
Dialogues.” And at this point we shall leave 
both author and translator for the present. 
ENGLISCHE GESCHICHTE.* 
Tue knowledge that Professor Ranke was 
engaged in the preparation of a History of 
England during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries could not but be received with feel- 
ings of lively interest and satisfaction. Any 
work from his pen is sure to be approached in 
this country with respectful attention, and any 
criticism of it must be made with the deference 
due to a writer so learned, so accomplished, 
and of such European reputation. To obviate, 
however, any disappointment in the mind of 
the reader, it is necessary to explain at once 
what is the plan or scope, what is the nature 
and limit, of the work which Professor Ranke 
has now set himself to perform. We will do 
so in his own words. He says :—‘‘ When an 
author undertakes to make the past history of 
a nation which is not his own the subject of a 
comprehensive literary labour, he will never 
think of writing its actual national history— 
there would be a contradiction in the idea ; but 
he will, according to his natural point of view, 
direct his attention to those epochs which have 
had the greatest influence in the development 
of mankind, and only so far as is necessary to 
their comprehension will he introduce the 
events which preceded and succeeded.” With 
the spirit of this declaration constantly before 
us, we shall be able to account for what would 
otherwise seem deficieucies and shortcomings 
in the narrative. It will teach us what weare, 
and what we are not, to find. We are not to 
look for those wonderfully picturesque and full 
descriptions, nor those skilfully elaborated 
portraits with which we are so familiar in the 
pages of our national historians—of Macaulay 
or Froude. The days that are gone will not 
be unfolded before us with startling minute- 
ness. But when we have, from other sources, 





* Englische Geschichte, Vornehmlich im ‘Sechssernten und 
Siebsehnten Jahrhundert. Von Leopold Ranke, Ersten 
Band. (Berlin: Verlag Yon Duncker and Humblot. 1859.) 











made ourselves well acquainted with all the 
ing events and characters of those past 
times, and desire to investigate what after all 
was the result and real import of the epoch, 
then we may most profitably have recourse to 
such philosophical histories as are moulded on 
a plan similar to that of Professor Ranke. A 
reproduction of the past is alien to his object. 
He has, indeed, a vivid conception of it ; but 
once realised to himself, he proceeds to extract 
out of it, as it were, the essence, to trace the 
opinions of the time in their origin and con- 
nection—to eliminate what he might call the 
ground-idea of the age. In this volume we 
shall accordingly miss many, if not most, of 
those details to which we are accustomed ; 
great men, on whose lives and death we have 
been wont to dwell, we shall find, if mentioned 
at all, mentioned shortly and cursorily. We 
are scarcely allowed to affect a personal inte- 
rest ; or rather the interest which will attach 
to the actors in a great revolution, is kept 
subservient to that which is to be enlisted for 
the revolution itself. A history of this kind 
can scarcely become a popular one, requiring 
as it does, for its proper comprehension, a con- 
siderable preliminary knowledge of the subject 
matter. But if not popular, it will always be 
an invaluable aid to any historical student 
anxious to arrive at a correct appreciation of 
the place and infinence which is to be assigned 
to his own country in the universal history of 
mankind. We must not, however, be under- 
stood as suggesting that this work is devoid of 
all the interest which is excited by a vivid por- 
traiture of kings and statesmen. Wherever 
it is necessary for his purpose, wherever in- 
dividual character has set its mark on, 





plement and complement to those histories 
which we already possess. 

We have recently testified in these columns 
our admiration of, and the high value which we 
attribute to, Mr. Froude’s work. For splendid 
narrative and exhaustive examination of the 
original authorities, he leaves us, indeed, little 
to desire. It may be that some of his opinions 
are advanced occasionally in a form perhaps 
stronger than is advisable, and his statements 
at times may seem to verge on the oxical. 
We have seen the authority of Professor Ranke 
more than once invoked in opposition to that 
of Mr. Froude. We believe that no accusation 
can justly be sustained against Mr. Froude for 
inaccuracy in his statements of facts. But 
when it becomes necessary to analyse the com- 
plicated motives which urge men to a course of 
action, it may be argued that he allows too 
mueh weight to one preponderating motive in 
cases where many mixed impulses are at work. 
For instance, Mr. Froude, in his account of 
the “ Divorce Question,” assigns two powerful 
moving causes, to the exclusion of others—a 
patriotic desire in Henry to give an heir to the 
English crown, and his religious scruples. 
Professor Ranke, while allowing full weight to 
these considerations, is not di to over- 
look other concurring ones. He disentangles 
very clearly the various motives, and assigns 
to each their proper weight in bringing about 
the end in view. We shall also, in examining 
this and other instances, light im these pages 
upon some additional information, which will, 
we believe, in a few particulars, be new to the 
reader. After the battle of Pavia a feeling 
ae abroad over the world that the 

urgu 





or given a new direction to, the course 
of events, there Professor Ranke brings it 
prominently before us and delineates its char- 
acteristic features with rapidity and skill. 
Judging, then, this work by the standard which 
Professor Ranke has himself proposed, and with 
reference to the histories which we already 
possess, what final estimate are we justified in 
putting upon it? We must say that in our 
opinion it adds little to the general stock of 
historical information, neither will it render us 
much assistance towards the solution of the 
many doubtful questions which are so variously 
interpreted by our own historians. But there 
is one advantage which Professor Ranke claims, 
as a foreigner, to possess, namely, a freedom 
from all those sympath’es and antipathies which 
native historians are to» apt to carry back and 
import into the consideration of the events of 
their own history. Now, there are two especial 
periods in our history, that of the Reformation 
and of the great Rebellion, to the study of 
which it is difficult, even at this day, to bring 
a judgment absolutely unbiased and unpre- 
judiced. The antagonistic principles which 
were then at stake and arugding for mastery, 
have so largely influenced, and still continue to 
influence, the national mind of England, that 
an impartial appreciation of them would some- 
times seem to be as far off as ever. Searcely 
can any of our writers—however candid, how- 
ever careful, and desirous to acquire a reputa- 
tion of seeking the truthalone—escape, from one 
side or another, the charge of partisanship. 
For a fair and complete history of the Rebellion 
we have to look abroad. We know of no 
higher authority for those times than M. 
Guizot ; and we had hoped that what M. 
Guizot has so well accomplished for the Rebel- 
lion, Professor Ranke would have equally ac- 
complished for the period of the Reformation. 
His aim has, however, been at the same time 
wider and narrower; the result can conse- 





quently be only accepted as an important sup- 














ndo-Spanish superiority would become 
intolerable if the independence of France were 
| annihilated. In Rome the statesmen of the 
Papal Court first became conscious that the 
best means of restoring the balance of power 
| would be to put an end to the alliance between 
| Henry VIII. and Charles V. They found to 
| their relief both Henry and Cardinal Wolsey 
more inclined to this than they had expected ; 
| indeed, the cardinal had quite recently nego- 
| tiated a peace and alliance with France :-— 
| In this posture of the general relations, and of 
| a political tendency which was to annihilate the 
| emperor, it fell out that the first idea was enter- 
| tained of dissolving the marriage.of Henry VII. 
with the emperor’s aunt, the infanta Katharine. 
| It is very possible that Wolsey, as a con’ 
| tradition announces, was induced thereto by reason 
‘of some personal misunderstanding. His light and 
| arrogant behaviour, offensive by its excesses, and 
| yet therewith ecclesiastically imperious, was hateful 
'to the discreet and earnest queen in her inmost 
| soul. She is said to have once reproached him, to 
| have resented his unbecoming demeanour with a 
| threatening word, and he in return to have sworn to 
overthrow her. But this personal motive first re- 
ceived through the public one a lasting efficacy. 
The queen was by no means so entirely devoid of 
sympathy with the affairs of the day as has been 
said. In weighty moments we find her summon 
the members of the privy council before her, in 
order to talk over with them the questions which 
were in suspense. When Wolsey began a life-and- 
death struggle with the emperor, the influence of 
the queen, who gave the liveliest sympathy to her 
nephew, stood not a little in his way; it was his 
clearest interest to put it aside. It was moreover a 
custom of the age that family and political alliances 
went hand-in-hand. At the very first proposal of a 
reconciliation between France and England, Ghiberti 
had advised the marriage cf the English Princess 
Mary, who had been rejected by the emperor, with 
a French prince ; and much negotiation had taken 
place about it. But on account of the extreme 
vouth of the princess, it was soon felt that that plan 
would not lead to the end proposed. If there was 
to be a definite rupture between England and the 
| Burgundo-Spanish power, the marriage of Henry 
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THE ISLE OF WIGHT.* 


ENGLISH topography a destined to form a 
literature of itsown. Mr. Murray occupied the 
ground of the Continent with signal success. 
The better-informed travellers who used his 
handbooks were the jaded barrister, the happy- 
hearted undergraduate enjoying his long vaca- 
tion, and tourists on their way to distant places 
of residence. When Mr. Murray directed his 
attention to England, he did so with a 
certain prestige. However, it appeared that 
his volumes were issued at a price which, 
So tolerated by continental travellers, 
not fail to voke competition on 

the part of English publishers. ‘The earliest 
of the latter who entered the lists was 
Mr. Stanford of Charing Cross, and 
has, during the mt year, been imitated by 
Mr. Black of Edinburgh. It is not our pre- 
sent purpose to enter into details with regard 
to the volumes issued by Messrs. Black and 
Murray respectively ; but we were compelled 
to advert thus casually to their existence, as 
they present a contrast, not in their favour, to 
the subject of these present observations, com- 
iled by Mr. Venables of Bonchurch for Mr. 
Stanford. All works on English topography 
will be subjected to the test of accuracy applied 


by a continuous stream of tourists and visitors, | 


as well as to the permanent criticism of resi- 
dents, who will carefully scan each page, and 
be able to detect the slightest error in fact or 
detail. But Mr. Venables is an author 
who will be able to endure the ordeal. He 
was known as a zealous archeologist whilst an 
undergraduate at Cambridge ; his little work 
on Hurst moncedux, where he was curate, was 
characterised by accuracy and knowledge of 
his subject ; and his subsequent long residence 


at Bonchurch, and the interest which he has 
taken in the discoveries which have lately been | 


made at Carisbrooke, are credentials of his 
acquaintance with the memorabilia of the Isle 
of Wight. The glaring faults of his work are 
an excessive minuteness of description, the 
effect of his conscientious method of composi- 
tion, and his affectionate regard for the 
beautiful island in which he has made his 
home. This elaboration, which constitutes a 
defect in the eyes of strangers, will probably 
enhance the value of his volume in the estima- 
tion of residents; but his dilation upon 
Ventnor is wholly without excuse. ‘This ex- 
treme care in composition was also, we may 
assume, the cause of the delay in the appear- 
ance of the work, which we find mentioned in 
Mr. Stanford's ‘* South Coast of England,” as 
in course of publication last August. 

We owe it to our readers to intimate in 
what particular the superiority of Mr. Stan- 
ford’s Guides over his competitors consists. 
Mr. Murray restricts his description of the 
island to four arbitrary itineraries within the 
compass of twenty-three pages, refers his 
readers for geology to a work of Dr. Mantell, 
and allows scarcely a column and a half 
to botany, while the paragraph itself is 
ascribed to the Rev. E. Venables! Mr. Black 
allows twenty-six of his small pages to a light 
sketchy circuit of the island ; his appendix of 
the fares and times of starting of steamboats 
and coaches is very convenient ; but his list of 
inns includes some very second-rate houses ; 
there is no attempt to furnish information with 
respect to nat history, botany, or geology. 
Mr. Nelson treats us with the good old- 
fashioned guide-book of the local type, en- 
couraged by a sprinkling of stock epithets, 
and damped by a very ordinary style of com- 








*A Guide to the Isle of Wight. By the Rev. Edmund 
Venables, A.M., and Eminent Local Naturalists. (London: 
E. Stanford.) 


position. The illustrations are of a far superior 
character. 
| On the other hand, Mr. Venables writes 
with taste and care, and has secured the as- 
| sistance of his brother clergy and eminent 
| local naturalists. His volume takes a middle 
' ground between the modern guide-book and 
the complete county history; and, in our 
estimation, if he curtails a certain wordi- 
ness of style, exclude some unnecessary por- 
_ tions, and so reduce the number of his pages, it 
| is destined to occupy a permanent position. He 
| describes, in a preliminary chapter, the varions 
| routes and means of approach, and then, 
| assuming the principal places of resort as 
| centre and starting points for the tourist, pro- 


he ceeds to map out the island according to its 


natural divisions in longer or shorter excur- 
sions. His table of itineraries for leisurely ex- 
| amination of the island, or for a hasty visit 
| of afew days, will be found very acceptable. 
| The second portion of the work embraces a 
complete view of the history, archeology, 
| statistics, agriculture, climate, trade, geology, 
| natural history, and botany of the island, but 
the origin of local nomenclature is strangely 
| omitted. Before we proceed to give a brief 
summary of the work, we must point out some 
few defects, in a friendly spirit. The long 
account of the imprisonment of Charles I. ; the 
' tedious talk about Shanklin, Ventnor, and 
Bonchurch, as they appeared some years since ; 
and the devotion of more than half a page 
to inform us that Freshwater about the same 
period could boast only a wayside inn, are ex- 
amples of the author's great fault—discursive- 
ness and unnecessary detail. It exhibits itself 
also in an extreme nicety, which amounts 


of Wight. TheSaxon chronicle relates that Cer~ 
dic and Cynric, in the year 530, slew men in 
Wihtgaras- Burgh (Carisbrooke?), thefortof the 
men of Wight; although the name of Wiht- 
gar, who with his brother soon after became 
of the island, an obvious 
difficulty. Of the original Celtic inhabi- 
tants, we possess memorials in the 

stone on the hill-side above Mottistone, 
Black Barrow in the same neighbourhood, the 
ham-pits in the valley between Carisbrooke 
and Shorwell, and the tumuli of Shaleombe 
Down. ‘The museums of Newport and Ryde 
contain urns and celts of stone and bronze of 
this period. The local designations of Cwm, 
or Combe, a valley, and Yar, water, are alse 
British. The Belge occupied the southern 
portion of the island in the time of Caesar, and 
were reduced to subjection by Vespasian in 
43; fragments of pottery, urns, and coins, 
tie villa of Carisbrooke, some foundations at 
Clatterford, and a presumed street over Bow- 
combe Down near a cemetery, form the only 
traces of a Roman occupation which lasted 
four centuries. The arrival of the Jutes has 
been already mentioned ; Wightyon was buried 
at Carisbrooke, Oswald under the barrow of 
Shalcombe, having fallen in battle with Cead- 
walla, who afterwards slew the dead king’s son 
at Stoneham, near Southampton. The island 
then became a portion of the kingdom of 
Wessex, and subsequently of the dominions of 
Edward the Elder. The barrows of Chepel 
Down have furnished a considerable quantity of 
arms and armaments; and we still find the 
Saxon patronymics of Brading, Dilling, and 
Whipping, attached to places; the name of 
Wulphere is preserved in Woolverston ; and 





| almost to timidity of style, when he makes 
' lengthy quotations from previous writers, and 
loiters into both sides of a controversy, as in 
the derivation of Iktis or Puckaster Cave ; 
' suggestive of folk-lore, to which he devotes 
little attention, whilst we should be quite con- 
tent to accept his own conclusions. Even the 
famous-donkey of Carisbrooke furnishes a peg 
whereon to hang an asinine pedigree, and de- 
scribe the mode in which he fuifils hiswork. His 
noticeof Mr. White’s yard readslikean advertise- 
ment. His love of tables and statistics is carried 
to an equal extreme; they are introduced on all 
topics, and as in the case of the list of benefices, 
are often simply superfluous. 

We could have dispensed with his remarks 
on the party politics of Newport, and the bad 
effect on the town of the contiguity of Park- 
hurst barracks. 

Having pointed out some of the prominent 
defects in Mr. Venables’s volume, we must 
express our opinion that it is clear, amusing, 
and trustworthy; its continuous method of 
description is good, and its suggestion of routes 
practical and well-arranged. ‘The size of the book 
renders it convenient for the pocket—no mean 
advantage when it is designed to form the com- 
panion of a long walk. It is suited equally 
to the tourist of a day, and to the book- 


shelves of the permanent inhabitant. A large | 


and elaborate map, folded within the cover, 

renders the entire work one of great value. 
The Isle of Wight, sung by Drayton, and 

described by Scott as ‘‘ that beautiful island, 


which he who once sees never forgets,” is called | 


by its inhabitants the ‘‘ garden of England.” 


Its Celtic name of Guite, *‘ severed,” and its | 


geological formation, point to the fact that it 
once formed part of the mainland; indeed, Bede 
expressly derives the name of the intervening 
Solent Sea from a Latin word expressive of its 
action in completing the severance. The 
Romans corrupted Guite into Vectis, but the 
original word reappears in the Saxon designation 


of St. Boniface in Bonchurch, while the words 
apuldre, culver (culfra), fud, stene, ton, hurst, 
| bourne, cy, ham, borough, mere, den, fleet, gang, 
| gate, and chine (from cuinan, a rent) are 
| pure Saxon. The hardy Norsemen appeared on 
| six several occasions, devastating or making the 
| island a station for ravages on the adjacent 
coasts, and have left a remembrance of their 
name on the headland of Dunnose (naze or 
ness). Earl Godwin, on the shores of the 
island, met his son Harold amid the welcome of 
the inhabitants. William I. arrested his am- 
bitious brother, Ode of Bayeux, at Carisbrooke, 
in 1082; and bestowed the lordship of the 
island on William Fitzosborne. On the attain- 
der of his successor, Henry I. granted it to De 
Redvers, Earl of Devon; and his lineal de- 
scendants continued to hold it until the childless 
Isabella de Fortilus sold the honour to Edward 
I. for 6,000 marks. The Crown then vested 
the government in “ wardens,” of whom were 
| the notorious Piers Gaveston and Edward IIT., 
when Earl of Cornwall. From the accession of 
Richard II. to the year 1488, subjects were 
again made “lords of Wight,” and among 
them occur the names of dukes of York and 
Somerset, and “‘ good duke Humphrey.” The 
title of governor, since the year 1841, has 
been merely an honorary dignity. In the time 
of Edward, watches were kept and beacons 
' erected, whilst the defence of the island was 
| entrusted to a local militia and mounted 
sentinels, called hobellers, from riding on little 
horses or hobbies, who gallantly routed a 
marauding party of the French near St. 
Helen’s, in 1340. In 1377 their enemies 
reappeared, and did great injury to the island; 
| but in 1404 a sagacious priest beguiled St. Pol 
into a pause which lasted long enough for a 
reinforcement of English to put him to flight, 
whilst in 1417 the men of Wight, by them- 
| selves, gallantly routed a body of French 
| marauders, and again in 1547, after the naval 
battle of Spithead. From the time of King 
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John, who twice visited the island, no English | Brixton was held by the excellent bishop Ken; | him that there are flats and duller spots as well 


sovereign, until Henry VII., cared to explore 
its beauties, but his successor, who was a guest 
of the Worsleys, at Appuldercombe, erected 
some block houses on the shore, employing the 
stones of Beaulieu Abbey for the i 
King James I. hunted in Parkhurst forest ; 


King Charles I. came as a prisoner ; and his | 


sons were the last sovereigns until the reign of 


| and in the village, W. Wilberforce spent the 
last years of a useful life. At King’s Key, King 


John landed; and at Puckaster Cave, King | 


Charles Il.; Dr. Hooke, the secretary of the 
toyal Society, was born at Freshwater; in 


| Newport church, a beautiful memorial by | 
Marochetti, the gift of her present Majesty, | 
has been raised over the dust of the Princess | 


George IV., who visited Naas Castle in 1819. | Elizabeth; while the town itself boasts the | 
We must draw the attention of Mr. Venables | names of Dr. James, the first Bodley librarian, | 
to his contradictory statements in pp. 34, 386. | Richard James, the Russian traveller and 
William of Wykeham is said to have conse- | associate of Selden, and the two Cottens, and 


_ as hills and pleasant places on the roads which 


they deseribe, and assure him that we desire 
no better companion to— 
“This other Eden, demi paradise, 
This little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive'to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands.” 





EDUCATION FOR THE BAR.* 


A “ History of Education for the Bar” might, 
for a long period, be rather entitled, a history 





crated a suffragan bishop in the island, and | Chief Justice Fleming. Ap 
| the residence of the loyal Sir 


Henry VI. crowned Beauchamp, 
Warwick, “ King of Wight.” 


Earl of 


The arehwologist will find but few objects of earthly home of Dr. Arnold of Rugby. To’ 
| conclude the list, Fielding dolefully records the | 


interest, except the picturesque ruins of the 
castle, its — keep, ted English hall, and 
; the fine perpendicular church tower 

pe cd the rich Norman chancel arch 
of Yaverland ; the rood screen of Freshwater; 
and the late-early English chancels of Col- 
bourne Shalfleet and Areton. Few brasses or 
monumental effigies remain; and when we 
have mentioned a ruinous conventual building 
at Quarr Abbey, the chapel at Swainston, and 
some fragments of the manor-house of the 
Winchester, J. Lawrence's baptistery, 

the so-called Woolverton chapel, the hall of 
Chale, cumbered with partitions, and about a 
dozen Elizabethan houses, the list of archzo- 

ical remains is exhausted. 

the matter of folk-lore and traditions, 

Mr. Venables gives us but two or three 


_instances, suchas the Wishing Well, Mart’s | 
Bay, the Bishop's Acre, the Titchbourne Dele 


and Godshill; with the beautiful legend of 
Perceforest he appears to be unacquainted, or 
he would scarcely have been guilty of its 
omission. 

The list of distinguished native residents, or 
persons whose names are associated with the 
island, is not a long one. The ill-fated Princess 
Cecilia, daughter of Edward IV., died at 
Standen, and was buried in the aisles of Quarr 
Abbey. At Mottistone, Sir John Cheke, the 
tuter of Edward VI., was born; at Brading, St. 
Wilfrid preached; and in the yard are the 
graves of ‘‘ Little Jane,” whose story is told 
by Legh Richmond, once curate of the parish, 
chia other heroine, the Dairyman’s Daughter, is 
buried at Ayreton,) and of Mrs. Berry, the 
lines on whose tomb by Gill, were set to music 
by Dr. Calcott, and are well known from their 
somewhat heathenish commencement, “ Forgive, 
Blest Shade!” John Sterling, the subject of 
pn ee by Carlyle and Hare, who resided 
at Hill Side, and the Rev. W. Adams, of 
Winterbourne, the author of the beautiful tale 
of the “Old Man’s Home,” sleep in the yard of 
the older Bonchurch ; the tomb of the latter 
being literally shadowed by the iron cross 
which surmountsit. The poem of ‘‘Gondibert” 
was finished by Davenant in Carisbrooke 
Castle, so gallantly defended by the countess 
of Portland, and immortalised by the sorrow of 
the martyr King. At Farringford Tennyson 
still moulds his verse. Hobson, the gallant 
admiral of the reign of queen Anne, was a 
tailor’s apprentice, at Bonchurch; and the 
governor's house at Yarmouth, now the George 
Hotel, was the residence of Admiral Sir Robert 
Holmes, in the times of Charles II. Newtown, 
built on the ruins of Francheville, was once 
represented in Parliament by the Duke of 
Marlborough and George Canning, and New- 

by Lueius Lord Falkland, Sir Arthur 
ellesley, and Lord Palmerston. The gateway 
of Carisbrooke preserves the memory of Lord 
Woodville ; the bastions were raised by Gene- 
bella the architect of Tilbury. The living of 


durcombe was 
ward Worsley ; 
and the willow still waves at Slatwood’s, the 


| exorbitancy of the Ryde innkeepers, after his 
| inconvenient method of landing. Sandham 
| cottage occupies the site of the “ Villakin” of 
| John Wilkes; and the first Lord Amherst built 
| St. John’s, near Ryde; Miss Sewell resides at 
Ventnor; and Miss Parr, the authoress of 
** Holme Lee,” near Shanklin. 

The scenery of the Isle of Wight has been 
| too often the subject of indiscriminate praise, 
and the expectation raised in the mind of the 
| tourist has in consequence resulted in his 
| disappointment. The waterfalls and chines 
are of a far tamer character than the grandi- 
loquence of the old guide-books would permit 
|us to imagine; but the grandeur of the sea 
| views, and their extending over the adjacent 
coasts, the breadth of breezy downs the towering 
cliffs, and the charming scenery of the back 
of the island, are beyond ordinary powers of 
word-painting, though prettily described by 
| Miss Radcliffe and Jeffreys. Luccombe and 
| Blackgang (Black-way) chines—the latter the 
scene of some terrible wrecks—are the most 
picturesque of the ravines; and Mr. Venables 
complains with reason that the interesting 
district beyond Blackgang, and reaching to 
Freshwater Gate, which offers several similar 
gorges, has been unaccountably neglected by 
ordinary tourists. Every variety of scene 
is presented within the circuit of the island. 
The tourist will in turn gaze with pleasure on 
the undulating cliffs of red loam that sweep 


round Sandown Bay; the chalk headland of | 


the Culver Cliff; the colossal grandeur of the 
seaward front on the west; the dark-mouthed 
caves of Watcombe ; the knolls and dells of the 
| greens and valleys; the magnificent arch and 

beetling precipices of Scratchell’s Bay ; and 
| the richly-coloured sand-walk of Freshwater. 
| The pastures and cornlands of Newchurch vale, 

laced with the winding Yar, once a tidalestuary ; 
| the fine woods of Whitfield, Swainston, and 
| Quarr, which have furnished many a heart for 
| the British navy ; the romantic scenery of the 
| rugged buttresses of the Undercliff, overhang- 
|ing the picturesque terrace road; the chines 
| hollowed out by the percolation of water 
| through a crumbling soil; the landslips of East 
| End and Niton ; the fossil forest and rich stores 
of zoophytes at Brookledge ; the ample botany, 
the gay butterflies: the hawthorn blossom and 
the murmur of the bee at Christmas, and the 
perfume of exotics naturalised on the sunny 
southern side; the regattas of Cowes and Ryde, 
and the breezy, busy pier of the latter town, 
open sources of pleasure to every class of mind 
and for every taste. But there are drawbacks 
to visitors more formidable than the frequent 
adder or the uccasional seafog—viz., the high 
prices of the inns, the other “‘ the show system,” 
‘from which,” says Mr. Venables, ‘‘ few places 
suffer more than the Isle of Wight.” In 





parting with our author, if we have taken | 


_ exception to some of his pages, we will remind 


of the want of education—at least of a syste- 
matic and public education—for the bar. Even 
so early as the time of Roger North, we find 
him complaining in his ‘ Discourse on the 
Study of the Laws,” that of all the professions 
_in the world that pretend to book-learning, 
‘none is so destitute of instruction as that of 
' the common law ; a sentence to which Mr. P. 
A. Smith now adds, that from his time down - 
wards, students in the Inns of Court appear 
| to have been for a long while left to the 
| guidance of their own intelligence, with the 
help of private tuition, and of such published 
| works as from time to time appeared, without 
the authority of any recognised board of in- 
structors. The increasing exigencies of society, 
and the hopeless difficulties which beset a 
student in any attempt to investigate the 
| principles of law, and render it almost impos- 
sible for him, out of the vast pile of cases 
to construct a scientific system, have again in 
recent times attracted general attention to the 
unsatisfactory condition of legal education, 
and to the obvious shortcomings of the Inns 
|of Court and Inns of Chancery, in their 
arrangements for promoting the study of 
law and jurisprudence. existence of 
| societies, founded for the purposes of educa- 
tion, yet giving none, though endowed 
| with extensive privileges, was the subject of 
much comment and many demands for refor- 
mation. In answer to such demands, a con- 
| siderable change has already been effected. 
| Law lectures and classes, together with 
periodical examinations, have been established. 
| Much, however, still remains to be done. 
| While, therefore, the whole matter is yet under 
discussion, while many questions remain unde- 
cided, and public opinion is looking with 
interest for the means of forming a correct and 
enlightened judgment on the controverted 
points, Mr. P. A. Smith has most opportunely 
come forward with this ‘‘ History of Educa- 
tion for the Bar.” It is divided into three 
parts, of which the first is devoted to the 
‘Ancient Legal Education ;” the second to 
‘‘ Self-education for the English Bar,” chiefly 
with reference to the period since the ancient 
system fell into disuse; and thirdly, to the 
‘* Systematic Legal Education in the Inns of 
Court in Modern Times.” It is not possible 
to determine with certainty what is the real 
antiquity of the Inns of Court ; the question, 
moreover, is one of antiquarian rather than 
practical importance. It was supposed by Sir 
William Blackstone that a society of lawyers 
began to be collected in ent residences 
at the time when the Court of Common Pleas 
was, in accordance with stipulations contained 
in the great Charters of Johm and Henry II, 
| ordained to be held in a fixed place. Mr. P. A. 
| Smith, however, doubts whether the opinion 
| that lawyers were so early collected together 
| will bear examination, and conceives that little 
is really known about the Inns of Court and 
Chancery till the reign of Henry VI., from 
whose Chancellor, Fortescue, we have a sketch 











*A History of Education for the Bar. By P. A. Smith. 
(London: Butterworths, 7, Fleet Street.) 
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of the Inns of Court as they then existed. 
Thence—we quote from Mr. P. A. Smith’s 
summary—it appears that--- 

“There was a place for the study of the laws, 
situated in a suburb of the city called the King’s 
Court, and that on every day of pleading the court 
was frequented by the students; that in this place 
of study there were ten lesser inns (and sometimes 
more), called Inns of Chancery, to each of which 
belonged a hundred students at least, and to some 
more, though they were not always in residence at the 
‘same time. Most of these students were young, 
learning the first principles of law ; and as they ad- 
‘vanced in learning and grew to riper years, they were 
-admitted into the larger inns, called Inns of Court. 
“These larger inns were four in number, having two 
hundred students apiece, or nearly so.” 

Of the course of study, he does not give an 
‘account; but in the larger and lesser Inns not 
only law but lighter accomplishments were 
cultivated, and the sons of persons of quality 
were placed there for the sake of general edu- 
cation, though their fathers did not design them 
to live by the practice of their profession. If 
from Sir John Fortescue we pass over a long 
interval to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, we 
shall obtain from Sir Edward Coke another and 
fuller description of the Inns, which, though 
varying in some points from Fortescue’s state- 
ment, has a general agreement with it. He 
says— 

“For the young student, which most commonly 
cometh from one of the universities, for his entrances 
or beginning were first instituted and erected eight 
houses of Chauncerie, to learn them the elements of 
the law—that is to say, Clifforde’s Inne, Lyon’s Inne, 
Clement's Inne, Barnard’s Inne, Staple Inne, Furni- 
val’s Inne, Davis’ Inne, and New Inne; and each of 
these houses consists of fortie, or thereabouts. For 
the readers, utter-barristers, morte-men, and inferior 
students, are foure famous and renowned colledges, 
or houses of court, called the Inner Temple, to 
which the first three houses of Chauncerie apper- 
taine; Graie’s Inne, to which the next two belong ; 
Lincolne’s Inne, which enjoyeth the last two, saving 
one; and the Middle Temple, which hath onely the 
last. Each of the houses of court consist of 
readers above twentie, of utter-barristers above 
thrise so many, of young gentlemen about the 
number of eight or nine score, who there spend 
their time in study of law, and in commendable 
exercises fit for gentlemen; the judges of the law 
and serjeants, being commonly above the number of 
twentie, are equally distinguished into two higher 
and more eminent houses, called Serjeant’s Inn. 
All these are not farre distant from one another, 
and altogether doe make the most famous univer- 
sities for the profession of law onely, or of any one 
humane science that is in the world, and advaunceth 
itself above all others, quantum inter viburna cu- 
pressus. In which houses of Court and Chauncerie, 
the readings and other exercises of the lawes therein 
continually used, are most excellent and behoovefull 
for attaining to the knowledge of these lawes.” 

We must refer to Mr. P. A. Smith for a most 
interesting account of the details of student 
life in those days, and for the manner of their 
education. Without venturing to enter into the 
mysteries of ‘‘morts” and “bolts,” they 
seem to have received their instruction in law 
mainly by oral tradition from the lips of 
readers and mortmen, and by early indoctrina- 
tion into the art of conducting alegal argument. 
Happy students! had they but known their 
happiness. Notas yet from them did the rude 
and undigested mass of statutes piled on 
statutes, the interminable series of reported 
cases, demand a superhuman exercise of ana- 
lytic power. To them the dismal horror of a 
bankruptcy consolidation bill, with five hun- 
dred lengthy clauses, was all unknown. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century we 
still find reference to parts of the old system as 
extant, and yet see indications of the neglect 
of system which prevailed afterwards. From 








|into the plan of self-education pursued by 
/ modern lawyers. This part of his work is 
| Suggestive and instructive. It might be pro- 
| perly described as hints for the scientific educa- 
| tion of a law student. The author passes in 
| review almost all the branches of a liberal 
| education, and points out how they each in 
| their several spheres may become useful, not 
| only asstrengthening the intellectual powers, but 
| as valuable in the actual experienceofa practising 
| barrister. He dwells “not so much upon 
_ those studies whose excellence lies in strength- 
| ening the mental faculties and inducing habits 
of severe application, as upon those which, 
while they exercise the understanding, furnish 
the memory with materials likely to be more or 
less of service in professional life.” He supports 
| his own conclusions and observations by 
| examples drawn from the lives of some of the 
| more eminent English counsel, and shows the 
general character of the course of study which 
| was pursued by men like Hale, Somers, or 
_ Romilly. To these chapters, and to that on the 
| methods of self-education, we would especially 
| invite the attention of all independent students. 
| They will derive from them much valuable 
| advice and assistance for a proper direction 
| of their legal labours and studies. The ancient 
| system lost, as we have seen, by degrees, its 
| vitality, without being provided with a substi- 
| tute. Yet after a while, English law was taught 
|in another place with distinguished success. 
| Blackstone's far-famed “‘Commentaries” con- 
| tain the substance of a course of lectures which | 
| he read in the University of Oxford; where 
the foundation of the Vinerian professorship, 
in 1756, had led to the establishment of a 
knowledge of our laws and constitution, as a 
liberal science, by general academical authority. 
Blackstone was the first professor. 

“ Instruction has since been given by his suecessors 
in Oxford, and in Cambridge by the Downing pro- 
fessors of English law, and lectures have also been 
given on that subject in London at University Col- 





lege and at King’s College. It may be added that, 
after being for some time one of the subjects for | 
examination in the University of London, English 
law holds a place in the examinations at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Before, however, the latter of these 
plans had been adopted, some lectures had already 
been given in the Inus of Court.” 

An early and memorable one, by Sir James 
Mackintosh, is in print. 

In the year 1833 two lecturers were ap- 
pointed by the benchers of the Inner Temple to 
deliver lectures in their hall weekly. But 
although the lecturers were able men, the 
attendance was so small, that, after less than 
two years, the lectureships ceased. From that 
time till the year 1852 the different societies, 
acting independently, have taken various steps 
for providing their students with public legal 
instruction. In the year 1852, from which 
the present system dates its commencement, 
it was determined by the four Inns of Court 
that they would act in concert im the joint 
establishment and maintenance of an uniform 
system for the legal education of students be- 
fore admission to the bar. 

“ For the se of affording to students means 
of obtaining Secretion and guidance in their legal 
studies, five professorships or readerships were to 
be established, which should include the three 
readerships on jurisprudence and civil law, the law 
of real property, and common law, already estab- 
lished by the Middle and Inner Temples and 
Gray’s Inn; and also a readership on equity, to be 
held by a nominee of Lincoln’s Inn; and one on 
constitutional law and legal history, to be founded 








by the four societies jointly.” 
In order to be eligible for a call to the bar, 
students were in future either to attend for | 





one whole year the lectures of two 


of the 
readers, or to pass a public examination satis- 
factorily. 

Since this system has been in operation, there 
has been an “ Inns of Court Inquiry Commis- 
sion,” and a ‘‘ Committee of the four Inns of 
Court,” to reconsider the whole subject. The 
commissioners conclude that there ought to be 
a test both of the general and essional 
knowledge of every candidate for the bar, and 
give it as their opinion “that considerable 
advantage would result to the bar asa liberal 
profession from a better recognised and more 
definite and permanent combination of the Inns 
of Court in reference to legal education exami- 
nations than exists at present in reference to 
legal education, and that the Inns might be 
united in a university, still ing their 
independence respectively, as distinct societies, 
with respect to their property and. internal 
arrangements.” The report supplies heads of 
a scheme for the constitution of a university. 
It proposes an examination imi to 
admission, and for the call to the bar, 
reserving, however, to the Inns of Court 
a veto on the call to the bar, even of 
those who have the examination. The 
committee of the Inns of Court recommend, 
among other things, an examination of stu- 
dents previous to being called to the bar. No 
further alterations have, however, yet been 
made in practice. We cannot but rejoice to 
see the progress which has been made in these 
last few years towards the foundation of a 
settled provision for the systematic education 
of the bar. We draw from it a good augury 
for the future. We trust, however, that the 
foundation of an elaborate organisation of 
lectures and examinations will not be held to 
supersede the necessity of the students i 
recourse to private tuition in the chambers o 
a tising barrister. We estimate most 
highly the value of instruction by lectures. 
They are admirably adapted to inculcate 
and give to the student a mastery over 
principles. But to teach him how to 
those general principles to the infinitely 
various circumstances and uses which ma 
arise in the disputes of men, is, we 
rather the part of the private tutor. To use 
the words of Sir Hugh Cairns in his evidence 


_ before the commission, ‘‘ It would be as-absurd 
| to think of any one practising as a barrister, 
| without that kind of training (that is, in 


chambers), as it would be to think of any one 
practising surgery without walking the hos- 
pitals.” The public and private education are 
in truth both indispensable—the former for the 
attainment of scientific know , the latter 
for the practical application of it. They 
must be recognised and accepted not as rival 
systems, but as complementary, one of the other, 
as the double instruments, in fact, by which the 
young student may hope to prepare himself, 
for the arduous life before him. 





THE LATEST THEOLOGY.* 


A sEconp EprT10N of “ Essays and Reviews ” 
has now appeared. We predicted at the 
outset, from the very remarkable learning 
and ability displayed, that it would assuredly 
attract no ordinary amount of attention. At 
the same time, it was not without a measure of 
misgiving and regret that we observed certain 
unhappy tendencies in the volume. The pub- 
lication of a second edition induces us to 
revert to the work, on this occasion with espe- 
cial reference to the “Essay on the Mosaic 
Cosmogony.” 

The essayist is discussing the schemes 

* Essays and Reviews. Second edition. (J. W. Parker.) 
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which have been proposed for the reconcile- | fact, we have a probability, amounting to 
ment of Mosaic cosmogony with the teachings | millions, that there is a real possibility of com- 
of modern geology. He pronounces these | plete reconcilement. Now, we need only take 
schemes to be all failures, and mutually de- | the essayist’s own résumé of geological facts, to 
structive; and in this we agree with him, | prove some eight or ten such coincidences. 
that, no doubt, as ordinarily understcod, the| Thus Moses declares that the first thing 
Mosaic cosmogony and geologic teaching tell | that was created was light. The essayist de- 
a different story. The essayist indeed comes | clares that science teaches that the original 
to the conclusion that any scheme of concilia - | state of the earth was that of an incandescent 
tion whatever is impossible—that the contra- ball, revolving on its own axis. So far, there- 
dictions between science and the sacred text | fore, the accounts agree. Whether matter 
are hopelessly irreconcilable. But to this con- | was first in existence inert, and not endowed 
clusion we must certainly demur; on the | with heat or gravitation, we cannot say ; but 
contrary, we do not think the attempts at | it might have been. Probably matter was first 
reconciliation, especially that by the late excel- | created, and then endowed with what some 
lent and lamented Hugh Miller, are so utterly writers on physics call the powers of matter ; 
without success as to preclude all further inves- | and if this were so, the Mosaic account would 
tigations of the same character. There is far | be strikingly correct. But, as the essayist 
too much in them that is plausible; too many | admits, the early state of our globe is but 
real coincidences, which cannot be considered | matter of conjecture. 

as the effect of chance, not to show that this| The essayist next declares that the water 
subject is not yet exhausted. Besides which, | which surrounds our globe must have been in 
the men who have made these attempts are not | the state of steam, floating above and envelop- 


tyros, but veterans in science. We must not|ing our planet, which steam, however, at 
cut short an argument which is supported by | length became condensed. At this time seas 
such names as Buckland, Chalmers, Hugh | were formed. Now this is in perfect agree- 


Miller; or Archdeacon Pratt—all of them of 
undoubted eminence in their several depart- 


ments of science, and certainly entitled, by the | 


extent of their acquirements, to a very careful 
hearing. 
It is a fact, then, that methods of reconcile- 


ment have been proposed by men who knew | 
oing, and it cannot be said, | 
though they may not be entirely satisfactory, | 


what they were 
that they do not contain much of the very 
highest interest. But there is something more 
than this. The fact that such men have made 
itself a very remarkable phenomenon. 

They could not fora moment have set them- 
selves to reconcile the Greek or Hindoo systems 


with modern science ; the very notion would 
have been absurd. No “tampering” with the 


evident, then, that somehow a persuasion is 
sistent with scientific fact. 
currency? How came it to be supported by 


is accountable, if there be anything of real 


| likely he did, but that is not the question. It 
| is what he said, not what he thought, that we 
| are to examine. 

the attempt, and have had any success, is in | 


| animal life—at least no organic remains have 


| formation of seas that life began, and this 
| again is in perfect harmony with the Mosaic 
text, such as that the essayist complains of, | 
would have been of the slightest avail. It is | 


| and here there seems at first sight to be a 
abroad that the Sacred Writings are not incon- | failure. The sacred narrative declares that 
How, it may be | 
asked, did this persuasion obtain such universal | 1f we had only geology to appeal to, we might 
| imagine that animal Heexisted be 

men of such undoubted learning? Now this | 


,can be maintained without a corresponding 


ment with the Mosaic account—‘t And God 
said, Let there be a firmament to divide the 
waters (above) from the waters (below) ; and 
God said, Let the waters be gathered together 
in one place.” Besides which, it appears that 
the Hebrew word translated “firmament” means 
something beaten out thin—certainly a very 
striking expression. The essayist assumes that 
Moses thought the heavens a solid vault. Very 


This period was anterior to the existence of 


been found; hence it has been named the 
azoic period. It was thus subsequent to the 


account. 
Next, we find the remains of marine animals, 
plants came into existence first; and perhaps, 


before vegetable: 
but (1), zoology shows that no race of animals 


correspondence between, the cosmogony of | race of plants on which to feed. A fauna, 
Moses and that which science reveals, if, for | consisting exclusively of carnivora, is a zoolo- 
example, they are at one in their broader fea- | gical impossibility, nothing but the fable of the 
tures, ‘even though at variance in their lesser | Kilkenny cats on a gigantic scale. Hence, 


crocodile, so that we have here almost verbal 


accuracy. The essayist then on to say, 
“In an early stage of this period, traces of birds 
appear, and somewhat later those of mammals, 
but of the lowest class belonging to that 
division, namely the marsupials, in which 
naturalists see affinities to the oviparous 
tribes.” The sacred narrative adds, and “every 
winged fowl after his kind.” 

‘* Lastly comes the tertiary period, in which 
mammalia of the highest forms enter upon the 
scene.” ‘* Types of creatures which approach 
more nearly to those which now exist.” The 
essayist describes the appearance of animals in 
the following order :—** Mastodons, elephants, 
a = the ox, the horse, the 
deer, other animals (sheep) 
destined to ieaneateaiie to man.” mame 
account says, “Let the earth bring forth living, 
creature after his kind, cattle and_ creeping 
thing and beast of the earth after his kind,” 
and then he goes on to add, ‘‘ God made the 
beast of the earth after his kind, and cattle 
after their kind, and everything that. crept on 
the earth after his kind.” How far these two 
accounts tally, the reader can judge. 

‘* Lastly”—we still quote—'t the advent of 
man may be considered as inaugurating a new 
and distinct epoch, that in which we now 
are, and during which the physical conditions, 
of existence cannot have been very different 
from what they now are.” Moses describes the 
creation of man last, and then adds, ** God 
rested on the seventh day from His work which 
He made,” and here again the agreement is as 
complete as could be desired. Now it is to be 
noticed, that this agreement is obtained without 
strained aetloges or any tampering with the 
sacred text. It is derived simply from known 
facts, and requires no special gy about 
the meaning of Hebrew wo: ‘The argu- 
ment is nearly as good when drawn from the 
English, except, perhaps, that the terms in the 
original representing firmament, lights, whales, 
and perhaps some others, are more accurate 
than the corresponding English ones. 

We have omitted all mention of what the 
sacred writer declares was created on the fourth 
day. But we have really noscientific evidence 
whatever to show when the sun and moon ap- 
pene certainly not till the steam was con- 

ensed into oceans. Perhaps no sun was visible 
until creation had made considerable progress. 
With regard to the supposed error that 
| the moon is called a t light, we reply that 
it isa great light. Moses does not say that 
God made two great globes ; that would have 





details. We may not be able to show entire | whether we find their remains or not, it is 
consistency between geologic and Mosaic cos- | evident that vegetables existed before animals. 
mogony, but if we can show several remarkable | But (2), we do find their remains, for the re- 
and unexpected coincidences—if, for example, | searches of chemical geology show us that the 
the order of creation as set forth in the! carbon diffused through the older strata is of 
Pentateuch and that which is most consistent | vegetable origin, and, moreover, carbon is not 
with geological facts, be in its larger details the | found in the so-called igneous rocks. 

same, then we shall have a very strong argu-| ‘In the so-called silurian seam we have a 
ment in favour of a real connection between | vast assemblage of strata of various kinds, and 
them; and if these coincidences are at all | abounding in remains of animal life.” ‘ In 
numerous, the probability that it is so, is of a | the upper silurian is found the commencement 


been an error. 

It may be objected, indeed, that we have 
| made no attempt to explain the Mosaic account, 
lor to reconcile it with modern scientific 
teaching. But we may reply, that it is just as 
impossible to build up a system from the best 
modern text-book. It is not as though we had 
a real scientific cosmogony to confront with 
the Mosaic account; there is nothing of the 








very high order. 

The line of argument we propose to pursue 
may, then, be thus illustrated. Suppose a 
shelf of books which contained some twenty or 
thirty. volumes—suppose we could examine 


some, but not all, the volumes, and found that | 


the numbers followed in regular order, we 
should be morally certain that they had been 
arranged. If ten volumes were found in suc- 
cession, the probability would be denoted by 
the product of the first ten numbers—i.e., it 
would be about 3,000,000 to 1 in favour of an 
arrangement. So then, if we can prove the 
account in Genesis corresponds with scientific 





| of the race of fishes, and in the succeeding 


| abundantly, moving creatures that hath life, 
and fowl that may fly in the open firmament of 


the essayist speaks of the era of those gigantic 
chelonians, which he describes as “ half toad, 


abounded with monsters,half fish, half crocodile,” 
not surely inaptly described by Moses, as ‘‘God 
created great whales.” It being remembered, 
too, that the Hebrew word is that used for a 








| strata they become abundant.” Now, this is | 
| surely identical with the account of the sacred | 
| writer, who says, ‘* Let the waters bring forth | 


heaven ;” while almost in the next paragraph | 


half lizard,” and tells us “ that the waters | 





sort. The life of the most promising geological 
| theory is not worth four years’ purchase. Even 
| the theory that granite is of. igneous origin, is 
now strenuously disputed on chemical grounds 5 
while we can hardly doubt that a careful 
analysis of rocks, or, again, an examination of 
fossils by the microseope—both only as yet par- 
tially accomplished—will considerably modify 
| our views on many important questions. The 
| truth is, that the disagreement of geology with 
itself, the strife of conflicting and unsettled 
theories, and the fragmentary nature of the 
_ evidence it furnishes, all conspire to make the 
task of reconcilement at present not a hopeful 
one. We need not, then, surely, be surprised 
that there are yet difficulties to be encountered; 
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but the pheriomenon is a very wonderful one 
which enables us to show so many points of 
agreement between a statement made by a critic 
(hostile to the view that there is any agree- 
ment at all) and the details of the sacred text. 
The strictest mathematical reasoning shows 
that the chances that such an agreement is 
not fabulous, amount to millions to one. 

The essayist appears to feel that there is 
some connection. He calls Moses “an early 
speculator in science, asserting facts which he 
only knew a8 probabilities.” But this is in- 
sufficient to° account for such considerable 
correctness, and that on points where he can 
best be confronted with ascertained facts. 
This becomes still more striking when we 
examine the writer's statement of the Mosaic 


we are to know more of Divine truth than we 
do, it can only be by the same method as that 
by which these last days have made so surprising 
an advance in the knowledge of scientific 
truth. It must be studied, as nature must, in a 
reverent spirit. This is so with d to the 
question before us. The truth of the Bible is 
plain enough, whether or no we can reconcile 
geology and Genesis. This reconcilement we 

ve not attempted to make; but we have 
surely gone enough into detail to support the 
assertion in a former article, that there is a 














Compromise,” the substance of which was that, 
in consideration of the Missouri territory being 
received into the Union, slavery should not 
exist higher than 36.30 of north latitude ? 
Surely the negative fact of the restriction 
of slavery within defined limits amounts to a 
constitutional recognition of it as an institution. 

Again, he accounts for the existence of 
slavery in a few states, although opposed by 
the majority, on the ground that “ to all 
intents and pw except that of mutual 
defence against foreign aggression, the various 


certainty, grandeur, and consistency, and an | states are as separate and distinct sovereignties 
essential verity, that betoken the stamp of | as Austria and Prussia.” A criminal, he tells 
Divine inspiration. us, who has fled from one state into another, 
TEES | cannot be arrested without the express sanction 

SLAVERY IN THE STATES.* of the governor of the latter; yet, by the 





account. Most of the difficulties are of his | SLavery, as an institution of the American 
own making, grounded upon assumptions of | Union, is at the present moment, if we are to 
what Moses “must have meant—e.g., that | credit Mr. Edge, on the verge of a great crisis. 
anterior to the fall there were no carnivora or | The vast political influence which has hitherto 
death, which the sacred narrative nowhere | represented the Southern States in Congress is | 


affirms ; and the difficulties about great lights | now gradually yielding before the numerical | 


and the solidity of the firmament ; but no 
instance is alleged in which the account of 
Moses is fatally and irreconcilably at variance 
with scientific fact. 

Of course there is the usual talk, now so 
common, of the enormous periods of geology ; 
but though these were yery likely of great 
duration, we really know so little about the 
time it takes to deposit a thousand feet of a 
given strata, that it is vain to bring it forward 
in scientific argument. Some argue, indeed, 
that theterm ‘‘day” may meana very long period. 
With this we agree; but it is useless to argue 
this question in the present state of geological 
chronology. We may, however, observe by 
the way, that the seventh day of rest may meaa 
the present dispensation, in which no creative 
work is going on ; and as this has already lasted 
at the least 6,000 years, and is not yet over, 
other periods, therefore, reckoned on the same 
scale, may be intended. We do not think we 
need refuse to honour the'geologist’s drafts upon 
time, even though we may in some cases think 
them a little extravagant. 

There is one point in which we cordially 
agree with our essayist. He says, ‘‘ We are 
not to form our theories of what our reyela- 
tion ought to be, or how, if we were entrusted 
with the task, we should have made one, but to 
inquire how it has pleased God to doit. In 
all his theories of the world, man has at first 
deviated.widely.from the truth, and has only 
come gradually to see how far otherwise God 
has ordered things than the first daring specu- 
lator has supposed.” But we would go farther 


still. The world is not only made differently. 


to what we should have made it, but infinitely 
better. And in this is our objection to rational- 
ism. Are the Scriptures a mere human book? 
Can we not believe that there are many 
wonderful things in the Divine Word, as well 
as in the Divine acts? ‘‘ Theology—the science 
whose object is the dealing of God with men” 
—is as sublime a science as geology, surely as 
much more so as heaven is higher than the 
earth; and so far from maintaining “a 
shivering existence, shouldered and jostled by 
the sturdy growth of modern thought, and 
bemoaning itself for the hostility it en- 
counters,” it is like the Divine Infant, 
rather ; who, though despised and rejected, 
is yet destined to rule the world. Nor 
has theology ever lacked the homage of 
the most thoughtful spirits, or ever ceased to 
receive rich gifts offered by the most favoured 
votaries of science. Furthermore, the study of 
the world has already elicited this truth, that 
the revelation of God in His word is justas 
inexhaustible as the revelation in His works. If 


and economical preponderance of the North. 
It is only recently, indeed, that the latter have | 
hid any voice in the popular administration. | 


commercial pursuits, in the extension of their 
trade, and the general details of money- 
getting—to the neglect of their higher interests. 
They have bartered away their political birth- 
right in exchange for the “almighty dollar ;” 
and it was only the humiliating conviction, 
which they could no longer conceal even from 
themselves, of their political subordination to 
their Southern brethren, that at last stimulated 
them into action. The contest was long and 
doubtful ; the result was the gradual triumph 
of wealth and numbers. The large majorities 
by which the Southern States had hitherto 





| returned their own nominees as presidents have 


‘during the last few years shown such a 
rapidly decreasing ratio, that it is anti- 
cipated at the next election the balance 
of power will incline to the other side, 

| and the great question at issue between the 
parties—viz., the extension or the non-ex- 

| tension of slavery—will be then finally deter- 
mined. Mr. Edge is very particular in im- 
pressing on his readers that what he terms 
| ‘* the strictly conservative and legal policy of 
| the Northern or Republican party,” does not 
propose to abolish slavery, but merely to 
| prevent its legalisation in any territories which 
| at any future time may be “annexed to the 
union.” To judge from the general tenor of the 
| book, the writer is evidently, despite his dis- 
| claimers to the contrary, a thorough-going 
| Abolitionist at heart. Were we warranted in 
ascribing this feeling to any sincere desire of 
ameliorating the condition of the slave, we 
should be the last to object to this trait in 

Mr. Edge’s character; but so palpable a vein 

of partisanship runs through the whole of his 

remarks, that we are almost involuntarily 
driven to seek a deeper motive for this uncalled- 
for display of philanthropy. We believe the 
true solution of the difficulty is to be found in the 
jealousy of the Republican party, who are fully 
conscious that the abolition of slavery would 
be fatal to the economical proege of the 

Southern States, and through it strike at the 
root of their political status. The writer's | 

| prepossessions involve him in the strangest | 
inconsistencies. We append a few examples. | 

In his eulogy of the American love of free- 

dom, he states that ‘‘ nowhere in the constitu- 

tion of the United States is slavery recognised 

or even referred to.” What, then, may we | 
ask, is the meaning of the celebrated ‘* Missouri 
~* Slavery Doomed. By T. M. Edge. (London: Smith, 

Elder and Co., Cornhill. 1869.) 











‘“* Fugitive Slave Act” of 1850, a runaway 
slave can be seized in any part of the Con- 
federation, and given up to condign punish- 
ment, on the sim le affida it of any citizen of 
fall? Me Bage hich, we yn ted or 
fall ?—Mr. "s theory of the i ce 
of the several prow at A of the union, or 
the boasted “freedom” of the North, 
which regards the Negro as lower in 


Their attention has been wholly absorbed in | the social scale than the escaped felon. Nor 


is Mr. Edge more happy in his facts than 
in his theories. He ignores altogether the 
physical influences of climate on the character 
of the individual or the institutions of a coun- 
try. He asserts, ex cathedra, * that in no part 
of the United States "—portions of which, be 
it remembered, are within the tropics—‘ is the 
weather too hot for white men to labour in the 
open air.” We confess we have heard very 
different opinions from residents. But, grant- 
ing Mr. Edge’s position that the climate of the 
Southern States is not prejudicial:to the Euro- 

constitution, is this statement compatible 
with the rest of his facts? We are as con- 


vinced as he possibly can be of the superiority 
of free over slave labour. What, then, causes 


the stream of European migration to tend ever 
towards the Northern States, and in no in- 

stance to the more favoured South, with its 
‘‘ less rigorous winters, more fruitful soil, and 
better supply of wood and water”—where land, 

too, is purchaseable at one-fifth of the average 
price it commands in the Northern districts? 
Surely the mere fact of the existence of slavery 
as an institution of the country cannot deter 
the sturdy Anglo-Saxon from seeking a home 
in a land whi willing — eS induce- 

ments to the willi eart strong arm ; 

still less can the narrow-minded prejudice 
which “ranks the free labourer on a par with 

the slave,” or regards toil ‘‘as the badge of 

servitude”—assumed by Mr. to be such 

an insurmountable obstacle to immigration— 

stand for any length of time the pressure 
of independent labour. How comes it, then, 

that the Southern States have no charms for 

the emigrant? It is, to use the writer's own 

words, ‘* because he will not be undersold by the 
slave!” This admission is fatal to Mr. Edge’s” 
theory; for the history cf colonisation has 

uniformly proved that wherever a slave popu- 

lation can successfully compete with free labour, 

it is to be attributed to the enervating influence 
of climate. 

The most sensible part of this dull book is 
the moral the author draws from the probable 
issue of the impending struggle between the 
two great divisions of the American federation. 
In the event of both parties continuing firm— 
the one in its demands, and the other in its 
refusals—he appears to anticipate nothing less 
than a great revolutionary crisis, and possibly 
a total rupture of the Union, “ the immediate 
consequence of which wili be” (we do not 








| exactly see the sequitur, but the warning is 
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timely, nevertheless) ‘‘a diminution, if not a 
cessation, of. the American cotton supply.’ 
The bare possibility of an event that would 
lessen the importation of a commodity that 
returns annually upwards of £14,000,000 of 
net profit to this country, ought to be a matter 
of vury serious consideration; for it savours 
of improvidence to trust toa foreign source, 
which may fail at any moment, for the 
supply of so valuable a staple, while our 
own ial possessions in India, Natal, and 
Western Africa are so admirably adapted, both 
in respect of climate, soil, and the abundance 
of free labour, for the production of the raw 
material. 


we cannot congratulate Mr. Edge 
either on his siyle, logic, or arrangement, we 
nevertheless owe him our thanks for this sound, 
practical suggestion. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Bond and Free. By the author of ‘ Caste,” 
&c., &. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) Is | 
there no novelist clever enough to found a 
new of hero, or to carry us through a 
world conventional than that in which our 
second-class writers of novels find an atmos- 
phere and a home? The old stories which 
abounded with stirring adventures, and intri- 
cate plots, and tragic or humorous positions, 
have given way to tales of a subjective class, 
in which almost the sole interest depends on 
the careful development of character. or, in 
Many instances, of certain mental peculiarities. 
There can be no doubt that when character is 
broadly and brilliantly drawn, it excites a 
deeper interest than any plot, however admir- 
ably coneeived, which is lacking im this respect. 
Good characters with a bad plot, or no plot at 
all, are better than a good plot which is held 


have saved her!’ she cried, as much in anger as in 
ief. 

“But for this gentleman you would now be out 
of reach of human help, as your pony is, Eleanour.’ 

“*Possibly! I meant to save the poor beast, or | 
to share her fate!’ 

“She turned sullenly from her father to look at 
Wiltred, who, resting on his arm, was slowly regain- 
ing breath. At first her large eyes kept a resentful 
expression in them; then, extending her hand to 
her pale deliverer, she said :— 

“* Let me help you to get up. Idon’t know that 
my life was worth the trouble you have taken, and 
I think I might have saved the pony if you had left 
me alone; but you acted bravely, and I suppose 
that I ought to thank you.’” 

We next meet with Eleanour, and so also does 
Wilfred, on board a Rhinesteamer. Wilfred 
has gained applause as a literary man, and 
Eleanour, without knowing that he is the 
author, confesses her delight in his books. 
The discovery that ensues produces, of course, 
a very friendly feeling between them, to the 
infinite annoyance of a young German, who 
is nted as smitten by the girl’s beauty. 

“He was by and by tearing up and down the 
a furiously, and staring wildly heaven- 
wards.” 


The third interview is brought about by one 
of those curious coincidences which abound in 
novels, and especially in this novel. Wilfred, 
wearied of literary labour, success, and dis- 
appointment, has taken refuge in a common 
labourer’s cottage in a country village, where 
Squire Narpenth has a house. In an eccentric 
humour, he one day takes to stone-breaking on 
the road, and at the critical moment Eleanour 
sede ae eg iage. There is a secret in 

Wilfred’s life, which makes him regard himself 
as a doomed and solitary man, but Eleanour’s 
beauty and attractions partly fascinate him, 
and render it difficult for him to escape from 
her company. In the meanwhile the woman 
is become a captive, while Wilfred is still 





together by lifeless abstractions. But life of 
Some sort we must have in a tale,—life repre- 
sented in the grouping of masses, or life in the 
individual, the glow and colour of action, or 
the sharply-drawn lines and careful manipula- 
tion by which personal characteristics are 
represented by the artist. There is a danger 
in the present day of neglecting both these 
requisites for the undefined, impalpable ab- 
stractions in which our cousins 
delight. ‘Bond and Free,” although it has 
suggested these remarks, can searcely be 
consider guilty of the fault we have mentioned. 


But im this clever novel, there is at least the | 


tendency so to draw character that it becomes 
attenuated, and loses some portion of its natural 
and vigour. Wilfred, the hero, is 

an instance of this. His character has appa- 
rently been composed im order to realise a 
, and we therefore find it sometimes 
difficult to understand why he acts and speaks 
as he is made to speak and act. Moreover, the 


event which gives a tun to his life and |“, 
, does not strike us as. being in itself 
powerful enough to produce such a result. We 


must confess a liking for Eleanour Narpenth, 


with her passionate, impulsive nature; and 
have a sort of feeling that in spite of all her 


faults, her lot ought to have been a happier one. 
‘The introduction to her is singular enough. 
Wilfred is on the sea-shore, and a lady dashes 
by on a pony which seems bent upon rushing 
wildly into the water. The lady, too, appears 


to have really felt what the Irishman only 
uttered by mistake, ‘I will be drowned, and 
nobody shall help me,” for when Wilfred saves 
her from a watery grave, she is annoyed at the 
deliverance, since she has lost her pony in the 
wayes. 

“*My poor Mountaineer, she is lost! 


free, and does not even suspect—though it is 
| diffieult to see how he could doubt it—that 
Eleanour loves him. The confession of her love 

| is a fine seene, but too long for quotation ; 
| but another scene which followed soon after- 
| wards, when, restless, dissatisfied, and miserable, 
| Wilfred had flung himself on the sofa in his 
| lodgings—doubtful of his love, doubtful of his 
| position, and oppressed by the thought of a 
secret which must one day be known—is more 

| within our compass. Wilfred awakes with 
| the consciousness that a woman is sitting by 
him ; has his hands in hers. It is Eleanour. 
“ Wilfred rose, trying, by the of his two 
hands clasped above his head, to still the throbbing 
| of his brain. 
| *Do Isee Miss Narpenth here?’ he asked, as he 
| let his hands fall again. 
bet... that—do not call me that, and speak so 
| col r 
| “She approached him—she would have fallen at 
| his feet, but he prevented her, and put her into a 


“ Standing before her, he said :— 
**T am ready to attend Miss Narpenth home.’ 
“*Do not break my heart! she cried, taking his 


hand and clasping it passionately in hers. ‘Could 
I help coming to you to-night? I, who will be 
your wife? To-morrow would, perhaps, have been 


too late. You might have gone I know not where. 


I saw that you were ill—suffering. You talked 
wildly in your sleep—could I help staying by you ? 

“*Miss Narpenth, I am ready to attend you 
home.’ 

“*Oh, Wilfred, this is cruel, cruel !—and it is no 
use. You have told me that you love me—I will 
belong to you—I will be your wife. I love you with 
my whole soul—I care nothing for the world ! 


“*Tt must be very late, I fear, Miss Narpenth—let | 


“*T can make no such promise—I will certainly 
make no such promise here!’ He spoke with in- 
flexible firmness of p ; 

“* Listen! Surely if you did love me, you could 
not be so cold. If you can say, ‘ Eleanour, I do not 
love you—I never loved you,’ I will go—I will 
never see you again—I will die!’ 

“ Looking down upon the wild face raised to his 
—feeling the frenzied clasp of her slender hands 
—Wilfred’s heart ached within him; he was dead 
to his own pain while realising hers—yet he was 
still stern as he said :— 

“*T am about to leave this house, Eleanour. I 
am going to your father. Will you accompany 
me ?—or must he find you here ?” 

“She released his hand and rose. 

“*Do what you will with me. I see you do not 
love me—no man could be so coldly cruel to a 
woman whom he loved!’ 

“He picked up her cloak and wrapped it round 
her; as he did so, she suddenly threw her arms 
round his neck, drew his head down towards her, 
and kissed him vehemently. Then she tied her own 
bonnet ; he pulled her veil over her face—made her 
take his arm, and they passed noiselessly down the 
stairs and into the street.” 


Altogether Eleanour’s character is well 
drawn, and if the reader is not captivated by 
her, she will attract a large share of his sym- 
pathy while reading the novel. But Felicia 
is exquisitely winning, with her quiet gentle- 
ness and feminine simplicity ; and we do not 
wonder that Wilfred calls her his child, and 
regards her with a tender affection he never 
felt for Eleanour. A love scene in Heidelberg, 
on the banks of the Neckar, and in sight of the 
Angel's Meadow, ought under any circum- 
stances to be beautiful; and though we must 
not excuse Wilfred for the following passion- 
ate outbreak, yet under the circumstances 
it is impossible not to forgive him. Wil- 
fred is summoned home by the imperious 
jealousy of Eleanour, and pays a last visit to 
Felicia and her mother. He finds the former 
sitting alone in the garden, and informs her 
that he leaves Heidelberg that night :— 


“<T leave Heidelberg to-night,’ he said. He 
watched—with what even then seemed to him to be 
brutal stupidity and apathy—the increasing pallor 
of Felicia’s face, the waxen whiteness of the little 
trembling hand that stole up to hide the trembling 
of her mouth. 

“Tf she had burst into tears, and if the tears had 
been shed on his breast with child-like abandonment, 
they might have sobered him; the womanly self- 
restraint of her bearing was as fuel to fire—teaching 
him the flimsiness of the sophistry by which he had 
tried to convince himself that he should leave her 
child-hearted as he had found her—whispering to 
him that all caution was now vain, all self-denial 
too late. 

“There followed a very long and very painful 
silence. Wilfred broke it by saying :-— 

“ +* Perhaps we had better not read to-day—I am 
hardly fit to read with you to-day. I will leave you 
now, and come again in the afternoon to see your 
mother. I do not go till evening. 

“ Quite mechanically Felicia began to arrange her 
books, preparatory to putting them all away. 

“When Wilfred rose she also rose, but asked :— 

“ ¢ Will you not stay till mamma comes ?” 

“ He did not answer, except by holding out both 
his hands—in a moment hers were clasped in them. 
At their touch he seemed utterly to lose all self- 
command—he drew her towards him, drew her into 
his arms, presved her to his heart—his hot kisses fell 
thickupon the smooth young cheek, the fresh young 
lips, the pure, pale brow, while he said :— 

“‘T love you! You only, Felicia, and I am 
bound to another woman. I hold you in my arms 
for the first time, and the last—I may never, never 
trust myself to see you again! you will never desire 
to see me again.’ f 

“She did not struggle in his hold—she let him 





me see you home without further delay.’ 





I might | 


give me up.’ 


do with her as he would—it was asif he lavished 


“Not till you have promised that you will not | his caresses on a corpse. When he at last released 


| her, she ifted up her pallid face and looked at him, 
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The questioning incredulity, the mute agony of 
reproach, the intense desolation expressed by that 
look, haunted him through many years of his life 
—he felt the utter loss it spoke—the loss of love, 
esteem, all, together. He could not bearit; he 
rushed from her, blinded and maddened by a swift 
remorse. 

_“She had staggered from his arms to learn 
against the wall; she rested against it a few mo- 
ments with listessly down-hanging arms and a blank 
white face: then she sank gradually down upon the 
ground. Some pigeons she had tamed flew in at 
the open door; they about close to her, 
picking up the crumbs had been left on the 

oor since breakfast-time, and eyeing her — 
with their sharp, bright She did not faint, 
for she watched aon she did not think, but four 
lines from the ballad of ‘ Lenore —and other like 
lines-from other ballads which she had lately read 
with Wilfred—kept sounding through her brain :— 

“*@ Mutter, Mutter! hin ist hin ! 
Verloren ist verloren ! 
Der Tod, der Tod ist mein Gewinn 
O wiir’ ich nie geboren !’ 

“Begining, by-and-by, in her bewilderment—for 
the whole world seemed to reel since the blow 
Wilfred had struck at her heart—striking at her 
reverence for him—to say these lines, and such as 
these aloud, the sound of her own voice startled 
her.” 

We have glanced at a few scenes in this in- 
teresting novel, not so much to criticise it as to 
introduce our readers to its pages. With many 
defects, it has also great power; and the story 
is so well sustained that few imaginative readers 
will be able to take up the volumes without 
beginning and closing them on the same day. 





POETRY. 


Poems. By L. Third series. (London; Edward 
T. Whitfield.) In these poems we'meet in many 


pages with a more than ordinary display of common- | 


place truisms, the nakedness of which is rarely 
concealed by any felicity of diction. 
that Cloudland is beautiful— 
“With its shadows and its light, 
And its golden hills and valleys, 
And its colouring so bright ;” 


that Time flies, and that his “speeding coursers | 


ne'er stay in their career; that faith anda deter- 
mined will can accomplish marvels; that life isa 
mystery ; that 
** Repentance is no withering fiend 

Our errors to deride ; 

Oh no! an angel of pure light 

To walk our steps beside ;” 
that the sea with its changes is like life, and that 
lessons of wisdom may be learnt from the yew tree. 
In this last mentioned instance the lesson which 
L. gathers from “the dark, aged, sorrowful tree,” 
if it be as true, is also as obvious as that which a 
child gathers from his primer. 

“Speak, speak thou to me, when the passing wind, 

With music not unkind, 

Stirs thine old branches; then thy plaints repeat, 

And say that time is fleet ; 

That man along its tide must swiftly go; 

This all that thou canst tell, or I from thee may know.” 

We are loathe to find fault with verselets the 
sentiment of which is so unexceptionable as those 
contained in this volume. But though it is wise 
and well to gather some pure lesson from the works 
of God, it is not necessary that that lesson should 
be expressed in metre, unless the genius of poetry 
can impart to it a more exquisite harmony and 
meaning *han the calm language of prose is capable 
of expressing. 

Italian Lyrics and other Poems. (Saunders, 
Otley, and Co.) There is vigour in this little 
volume, but it is to be found chiefly in the prose 
introductions and annotations with which the work 
abounds. The author isa Radical and a strong one. 
“Pious old ladies,” he says, “may still thank their 
gods that we have a House of Lords; but since our 
disasters in the Crimea few, except these old ladies, 
will assext that the system works well, or shrink 


from applying the proper remedy at the proper | 


time, out of t to their dfathers’ memory.” 
Doubtless the author of “Italian Lyrics” will not 


be disconcerted by our opinion of his when | told, for instance, that the Protestantism of Hungary 
we inform him, for his special edification, that until | derives all its vitality from the German intellect, and 
he states more clearly what the proper remedy is, | that the and the Croats will display their 
and what is the evil that needs a remedy, we are ancient enmity as soon as they are fréed from the 
perfectly contented to cast in our lot with “these | civilising chains of Germanism. It would be easy 
pious old ladies.” The connection in this case | to point out passage after passage in this volume 


We are told | 


between female piety and the support of the Upper 
House is not exactly obvious; but if there be such a 
connection, it may be fairly conjectured that when 
England shall cease to possess “ the time-honoured 
anomaly of hereditary senators which is such an 
affront to common sense,” the glorious change will 
be encouraged by old women who cannot boast so 
respectable an adjective. “Stern as she seems, our 
house is eminently — exclaims the author of 
“Ttalian lyrics.” is may be a satisfaction to 
to Lord Derby, who is subject to a poetical anathema, 
as if it contains some rhyme, is perfectly destitute 
o 

with some spirit ; indeed this is by far the best piece 
in the volume. The apparent imitation of the Bard 
of Twickenham’s style comes from a living voice and 
heart, and is something better than a mere echo. 
The rest of the poems derive their main interest 
from the prose remarks which accompany them. 





SHORT NOTICES. 
Rasselas. Edited by Rev. J. Hunter, MLA. 





class examinations seems likely to create a literature 
of its own. Shakespere has already been reduced 
to examination level, and we have here Dr. Johnson’s 
admirable, perhaps most admirable, work interpreted 
into examination English. For instance, the editor 
hopes that by means of his edition, “ the subject- 
matter of ‘ Rasselas’ may be questioned into the 
pupil’s mind.” Besides those questions by means of 
which the philosophy of “ Rasselas” is to be driven 
into the candidates in the senior department of the 
| Oxford middle-class examinations, there is prefixed 
| a biography of the Great Cham himself. At the 





| beginning of each chapter also, Mr. Hunter has 

| placed a list of some words occurring in that 

| with their etymologies. The book is undoubtedly 

| a very useful production ; but the sight of “Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia,” cut up into sections and 


etymologies, is rather startling at first. “To what | 


vile uses may we come at last.” 

Civilisation in Hungary: Seven Answers to the 
Seven Letters addressed by M. Barth de Szemere 
| to Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P. for Rochdale. By 
an Hungarian. (Triibner and Co.) “It is a weli- 
known fact,” says the author of this volume, “that 
the Hungarians look with such utter hatred at 
everything that comes from Germany, that they 
would prefer oppression under any other govern- 
ment to the most liberal German administration.” 
If this be so, there must be a cause for this deep- 
seated repugnance, and M. Barth de Szemere has 


(Longman. 1860.) The Institution of the middle- 


which would afford ground for discussion, but there 
|is much also which is as true in the thoughts 
expressed, as vigorous im the language em- 


| ployed. On account the book merits attention 
at this time. views of the author on the policy 
| of Louis Napoleon, are 


expressed with great good 
| sense, and will find acceptance with most thoughtful 
| Englishmen. 
| Notes and Recollections of an Angler, §c. By 
| Yolen Honey Gill. (Londin: Hamtien Aaiae 
| aud Co.) is book will be read with avidity by 


pages will be perused with pleasure. 
Mr. Cliffe loves fish well, and finds exquisite delight 
“cast ;” but he loves. Natare better still, 


ina 
and ibes the glorious scenery through which he 
wanders in a very felicitous strain. is already 


well known to the public by his handbooks to 
| Nerth and South Wales; and in the little volume 
| before us, he still keeps to the country with which 
he is so familiar. But, leaving the beaten tracks of 
ordinary tourists, Mr. Cliffe carries us with him into 
sequestered valleys and mountain recesses, and lonely 
nooks of beauty, which are seldom, if ever, 
by the excursionist. A book like this may 
| Show the British tourist how much there still is to 
| be explored and enj in his own glorious land, 
; how many scenes of rarest loveliness still retain 
| their virgin freshness, and have never been rifled by 
| the common herd of excursionists. It is time that 
| the mania for foreign travel should cease, until at 
| least the associations and scenery of Great Britain 
| become as familiar to Englishmen as Switzerland 
and Germany are now. Our own country 
| ever to possess for us the chiefest interest, and we 
| weleome heartily any book which, like this volume 
| of Mr. Cliffe’s, bids fair to add to the number of 
| home-tourists. Tf any of our readers wish for a 
| romantic excursion during the coming recess, they 
| cannot do better than study these “Notes and 
| Recollections,” and ramble with the author 
| the mountains, valleys, and solitudes of Wales. 
| The Sources of the Nile: being a General Survey 
| of the Basin of that River, and of its Head-Stream; 
with the History of Nilotic Di . By Charles 
). This 
Beke, 





i 


. 


'T. Beke, Ph.D. (London: James 
| is a memoir of very great vaine by Dr. 
| whom no one is entitled to i 
| authority on all Nilotic themes. j 
| Dr. Beke wrote an important paper on the “ Nile 
its Tributaries,” which was read before the ro te 
Geographical Society. Since that period there 
| been an accumulation of new and important matter, 
' all clearly and scientifically set forth in these 
| Thetenor of modern discovery is to confirm the 


| strongly in favour of the Germans, as M. Barth de | of the Emperor two 
| Szemere wrote in favour of the Magyars. We are | his centurions penetrated farther up the White River 


| given an ample explanation of it in the wretched 
| system of misgovernment which has characterised | are to be sought in the Mountains of the Moon, and 
| the rule of the Austrian in Hungary. But the author these mountains, widely differimg from the position 

of “Civilisation in Hungary” ignores, for the most | in most of the maps, extend from north to south in 
| part, the existence of the oppression under which | the proximity of the Red Sea and of the Indian 
| his country labours, and allows nothing for the | Ocean. We may be allowed to say, pace Captain 
| difference between systematic misrule, and the | Burton, that the chief feeders of the Nile may be 
| enthusiastic acts of men who are aiming after free- | found in the Lake Nyanza, visited by es. 
| dom of action and of thought. He points out many | Speke, and which, we trust, will be fully explored 
| follies and many political crimes in the history of | by the new expedition. Dr. Beke gives us a careful 
| the Maygars, but the evil deeds which Austria has | history of the attempts made from age to age, to 
| perpetrated are skilfully kept in the back-ground. | unveil the secret of the Coy Fountains. Of course, the 
| He asserts that it is the mission of Germany to be | statement of Herodotus comes in for a share of the 
| the prop of European freedom; that the Austrian | discussion, and we are glad to find another step 
| Empire has become a whole based upon German | towards the vindication of the trustworthiness of 

right, knowledge, and policy; that the Emperor of | our old favourite. We have important notices of 
Austria has shown his wish for such a result by | the old geographers, Artemidorus, Eratosthenes, and 
| announcing the principle of self-government; and | Ptolemy. e question is, which stream is to be 

that an independent Magyar state, with Magyar | regarded as the upper courseof the Nile? The main 
| Supremacy, is impossible. If we allow these pre- | stream of ariver may always be regarded as the 
| mises, some of the facts of “An Hungarian” are | lower course of a particular affluent, yet it does not 
| startling enough. But this ably-written volume | follow that this particular affluent has any right to 
| must not be taken as a text-book of the Hungarian | be regarded as the upper course of the reci- 


P, 
| suggestion of Dr. Beko that the sources of the Bale 


| 


| difficulty, any more than the work to which it is a| pient waters. To determine this question is 


reply can be received without many allowances for | the great geographical problem of the world. 
ex-parté statements. The present author writes as| There was as much curiosity in the time 
Nero as at present. Two of 
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of the U; Nile could prevent the influx of the 
river into Egypt, and levied large tributary taxes in 
uence. It seems possible that the course of 
the Nile mighé be traced, and Sir John Bowring tells 
us that there exist the remains of a channel traced 
by human hands, ing from the Arborrah to the 
Red Sea. An appendix treats of Dr. Bialloblotzky’s 
jected journey to discover the sources of the 
Nite The design was owing to Dr. Beke’s enthu- 
siasm on the subject, but it unfortunately came to 
no result. Something to the same effect may be 
said generally of Dr. Beke’s book. It is an able 
and instructive account of the literature and history 
that relates to exploration of the t river. But 
after all, Dr. Beke can only re-echo the old com- 
plaint that all the data are insufficient, and all 
reasoning must be necessarily futile. Not till every 
headstream of the Nile is thoroughly explored—and 
who can fix the ever receding date—can the 
pher be pe gee to promulgate a decisive 
Sraostion of “Source of the Nile.” The 
“ Arcanum natura caput non prodidit ulli 

Nec licuit populis parvum te, Nile, videre.” 

The Biownrigg Papers. By Douglas Jerrold. 
Edited Blanchard Jerrold. Heathen: John 
Camden Hotten. 1860.) There is a kind of good 
fortune Moreen age day should be enjoyed 
in soli . We allude to literary success. 
We have reached a time when a ae writer, 
who is anxious that his fame not suffer after 
his death, had better “ cut” his intimate friends, and 
eschew his relations altogether. Let us take a case 
in which partial success follows years of toil and 
comparative failure. A certain dark day comes 
when the author must leave the stage; he makes 
his bow, — and applauded. This is the 
Inginent—w: his death is fresh in the memory of 
the public—to convert what interest or curiosity 
may exist oe a into money. Yellow old 
manuscripts, penned ago—papers which have 
perhatis eataped the fire for the cake of old times— 
are declared very readable, and are found useful in 
compiling a = Old annuals and defunct 

are up in ju mt inst the 

unhappy man, and the nom i Aa sy longer 
permitted to mislead a discerning and a paying 
public. If the articles thus collected be a little 
weak, a trifling expense in the way of advertising is 
sure to get the edition off. Men have existed, and 
do exist, whose reputations could not be injured by 
such a course of ing. If it were possible to 
persuade us that the ancient romance of “ Jack and 
the Beanstalk,” as well as half-a-dozen others of the 
same calibre, was the work of Mr. Fielding ; or 
that the melodious “Hi diddle diddle” of our 
childhood was produced by Chaucer, and the music 
subsequently supplied by Handel, we should not 
think one iota the less of those worthies. Our mind 
instinctively turns to one of their great works, and 
is satisfied. But this is far from being the 
case with a man only ordinarily successful, 
and more ged with such a man as Douglas 
Jerrold. e is best known as the writer 
of several very successful plays, as having given 
to the world “Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures,” 
and as the editor of a popular newspaper. That 
Douglas Jerrold wrote many articles which created 
no sensation or impression whatever, is proved from 
the testimony of his son, who says, “For many 
years his passionate soul suffered agony, as day by 
day opportunities flew by, as time after time 
utterings were cast into print and /e/t unnoticed.” 
The fact is, that Douglas Jerrold could not produce 
a clever article whenever he chose, and, like many 

other inen of talent, often was well served by a nom 

de — How many readers will take up the book 

before us and judge the author entirely from its 

pages? Howmany critics will disparage the author of 

the “ Brownrigg Papers ?” Having stated our decided 

opinion that these stories will unquestionably injure 

Douglas Jerrold’s literary reputation, we do not, 

under the deem it advisable to carry 

our criticism of them further. Successful literary 

men have somewhat to fear from their relations. 





It is possible, however, that this danger may be a | 
mere subject for amusement to a man who has | 
never adopted a fictitious name, and who has burnt | 
all his weak efforts. Let him not “lay the flatter- | 
ing unction to his soul,” for he is far from safe. 
Somebody may write his life in the style now be- 
coming s0 fashionable. For instance, a son under- 
takes his father’s biography. He candidly ee 
his opinion that the world “ will gravely, coldly cast 
into its icy scales this record of a dear life,” after 
which affecting prologue he proceeds to exhibit his 
father to public curiosity. He lovingly patronises 
him, talks about his “ little figure,” lays bare his 
domestic oddities and the childish fancies which 
possessed his mind. He tells us that he was the 
most helpless of men; that he never brushed his 
hat, never opened a drawer to find acollar. We 
are told that patent corkscrews and coffee-pots 
delighted him—if he saw anything new he must 
have it instantly. Then we have a few short notes 
written to a very intimate friend, playful little 
letters, which, by the very carelessness of their 
style, imply confidence and trust in the discretion 
of the person to whom they are written. The most 
serious of these notes contains a request that a dear 
friend will use his influence to procure a place for 
somebody, which place would (says the incautious 
Douglas Jerrold) put this somebody “ belly-high in | 
clover.” In fine, we object to this style of biography. | 
No man is great to his valet de chambre ; and we | 
shall lose all our great men, if biography is to be | 
written in this valet de chambre style. Equally | 
objectionable is the fashion of raking up a man’s | 
feeblest productions, after the taste of the public 
has become accustomed to his strongest and best. 

The Wifes Domain. By Philothalos. (Churchill.) 
This little work—a maternal vade mecum, as it is 
—may be found very useful by young mothers, who | 
have not had the opportunities of traditional | 
instruction—that often of an erroneous character. | 
The content and ease of the newly-mar:ied 
labourer’s home is painfully contrasted with the 
cares and anxieties of his after life, when children 
have pervaded his small establishment. And these 
cares and anxieties are, moreover, but too constantly 
attendant upon those who, in more elevated spheres, 
are ignorant of the most ordinary principles of 
infant nurture. This guide, divested of medical 
technicalities, is admirable from its simplicity, 
and the common sense manner in which its subjects 
are treated. Four simple chapters furnish its 
contents: the young couple; the mother; the 
nurse; and the nursling. The author does not 
pretend to offer assistance in all cases of illness or 
accidents ; he merely supplies the preliminary aids 
to be taken advantage of during the absence of a 
qualified medical man, and describes a daily course 
of action for the mother in the observance of 
her own health and that of her offspring, 
and a mode of proceeding which, if properly carried | 
out, may prevent many of the diseases that flesh is | 
heir to. If this work is not attainable at the cottage, | 
it is at least within the reach of ail who devote a | 
portion of their time to the advice .and succour of 
those beneath them in station, and who can carry its | 
contents into the cottager’s home. Books like these | 
are always valuable, when they do not infringe upon 
the province of the practitioner. We can strongly | 
recommend this small book, without any fear of a 
dangerous result. 

The Gallery; or, A Sketch of the History of 
Parliamentary Reporting and Reporters. By Charles 
J. Gratton. (London: Pitman.) This little volume 
contains a condensed account of the gradual 
development of what, in spite of Mr. Disraeli’s 
warning, we will still call the Fourth Estate. It 
contains a number of chatty anecdotes, and will 
furnish an hour’s pleasant amusement. | 

Garibaldi: an Autobiography. Edited by | 
Alexander Dumas ; translated by William Robson. 
(London: Routledge, Warne, and Routledge. 1860.) 
The little work before us comes under the head, we 
presume, of “founded on fact.” It is not very 
difficult to assign to editor and autobiographer 
(for General Garibaldi did write an autobiography) 
his own share in the undertaking. It contains a 
very fair quantum indeed of bloodshed, and is highly 
seasoned with love hair breadth escapes, 
startling incidents, and other melo dramatic con- 
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diments, and will doubtless suit the literary palate 
of the admirers of M. Alexandre: Dumas aad his 

00) 

The Dauchters of India. By the Rev. Edward 
Jewitt Robinson. (Glasgow: Thomas Murray.) 
The author, for several years a missionary in the 
Tamil provinces of Ceylon, has here given us an 
account of the position and social aspect of woman 
in our great Oriental dominions. It is written with 
some care and great earnestness. 

—_—— 
PAMPHLETS. 

Englishwomen and the Age. By Mrs. Horace 
Roscoe St. John. We have here an argument for 
women by one of themselves, and the pamphlet 
before us shows how greatly the social character of 
our age would be improved by an increased regaré 
to the condition of the female part of the population. 
Whilst she presses the claims of women upon men 
in sparkling Mrs, St. John also shows 
with equal force how necessary it is for women to 
be true to themselves, and inveighs bitterly against 
the weakness, or worse than weakness, which they 
betray, and the advantage they thus give to their 
opponents, by the lavish and extravagant style of 
their apparel. The remarks on this subject are well 
worth reading. 

An Inquiry into the Law of Strikes. By Francis 
D. Longe. (Cambridge: Macmillan.) Few pam- 
phlets have been more opportune than this. Its 
object is to bring forward “some of the principal 
statutes, cases and other authorities ” relative to the 
law of strikes, which appears at the present time to 
be involved in much uncertainty. e believe that 
the publication of what is the real bearing of the law 
upon a subject which at the present time attracts 
only too much attention, will have a beneficial 
effect, and will prove most useful. The writer 
concludes his very complete and careful pamphiet 
with an enumeration of three different views which 
may be taken of the law of strikes and lock-outs as 
constituted by 6 Geo. IV. c. 129, and the Commor 
Law. Mr. Longe’s closing remarks are so forcible 
that we venture to lay them entire before our 
readers:—“The coercion of other parang + 
strangers, is the most obnoxious purpose for whi 
associations can use the power of the ‘strike ;’ but 
unless they induce a breach of contract, they are 
committing no injury to the rights of either the 
workman or his employer. When employers, in order 
to get the benefit of the labour of a large number, 
discharge the few, if any legal wrong were 
committed, they would be as much parties to the 
wrong as the workmen whose labour they buy by 
the discharge of the unfortunate ‘blacks.’ Em- 
ployers have no claim whatever to the labour of the 
unhired workman ; the workman is bovnd by no 
duty to continue in the employment of his master 
beyond the term for which he has hired himself. 
The short-hiring system is very advantageous to. 
the interests of the employers; but can they have 
that advanatge without its concomitant evil associ- 
ations of workmen? There was a time when 
masters found it their interest to combine; their 
combinations were not prohibited, but fostered by 
government, and their privileges protected by the 
law. Guilds were not abolished, until it had 
become the interest of employers to trade separately. 


| The law does not prevent workmen taking the 


same means to advance their interests which 
employers took formerly, The law protects the 
rights of both masters and workmen, but leaves it 
to the parties themselves to protect their interests.” 

Universal Suffrage and Napoleon the Third. By 
Laurence Oliphant. (Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 
1860.) The substance of this sparkling brochure 


| has already Bes in the pages of “Bi 00d’s 


Magazine.” It is an eloquent and graphic exposure 
of the utter hollowness of “universal suffrage,” as 
practised under a despotic government. 

Coalitions and Frontiers in 1860-1. By J. Arthur 
Partridge, Esq. (London: Edward Stanford.) A 
pamphlet full of arguments cogent enough as far as 
they go, but revealing too much of “a fixed idea.” 
The author maintains that the true policy of Eng- 
land is to form a valid alliance with France against. 
Russia, “the real, essential, necessary, ak- 
ing after the manner of men—lasting foe, which 
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now crushes at the heart of Germany—which 
stretches to westernmost America—which overlaps Che 
our Indian Empire, and presses down towards Asia 


Minor and the Mediterranean.” 
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2s, G 
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Gordon (M. M.), Motherless Boy, new edition, 12mo., 1s. 

Hale oR Og Address to the Clergy on Church Rates, 
8vo., Is. 

Hardwicke’s Shilling Handy-Book of London, by Moore, 
new edition, 32mo., 1s. 

Hill and Rockstro’s Stories on the Commandments, new 
edition, 18mo., 2s. 

Holling (J.), Lectures on Lord Macaulay, 8vo., 1s. 

a iad (O.), Married or not Married? 3 vols., post 8vo., 


s. 

‘Italian Lyrics and Other Poems, 12mo., 3s. 

Lay of the Pope, 12mo., 3s. 

Lectures on Prayer, by a Country Pastor, 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Loudon (J. C.), Horticulturist, new edition, Syo., 12s. 

Macqueen (J.), Treatise on Law of Marriage, Divorce, and 
imacy, new edition, 8vo., 18s. 

Mangan (J. C.), Poems, post 8vo., 5s. 

Martin (J.), Westminster Chapel Pulpit, vols. 1 and 2, 12mo., 

23. each. 
Melville’s Persuasives to Christian Life, 4th edition, 18mo., 5s. 
Miriam May, a Romance of Real Life, 4th edition, post Svo., 


10s. 6d. 

Montgomery's 130 Christy’sMinstrel Songs for Violin, 4to., Ls. 

Moore (J. W.), Letter on Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill, Svo., Is. 

Mountain (J.), Sermons for the Seasons, and other Occa- 
sions, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Orpen (Rev. C. E.), Life of, post Svo., 5s. 

Prichard (L.), The Mutinies in Rajpootana, post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Pulpit, vol. 77, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Pupil Teacher's Hand-Book for Government Examination, 
12mo., Is. 

Robson (J.), How to Farm Two Acr 

Romance of Brutus the Trojan, a Poem, 12mo., 3s. fd. 

Seott and Farr’s History of England, l2mo.. 5s. 

Sloraan (H.), The Claim of Leibnitz to the Invention of the 
Differential Calculus, 4to., 8s. 6d. 

Smith (P. A.), History of Education for English Bar, Svo., 9s. 

Standard Tune-Book, Vocal Score, 14mo., 2s. 

Tallis’s Topographical Dictionary of England and Wales, 
royal 8vo., 45s. 

Thomas (Mrs.), Autumn Leaves, and other Poems, 12mo., 6s. 

‘Tulloch (J.), Leaders of the Reformation, 2nd edition, post 
8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Underwood (C. W.), Short Manual of Arithmetic, 12mo., 
2s. 6d 


Profitably, 12mo., 1s. 





Vanghan (C. J.), Epiphany, Lent, and Easter Sermons, post 
8vo., 73. 6d. 
Venables (E.), Guide to Isle of Wight, 12mo., 7s. 
Varter (J. W.), The Seaboard and the Down, or My Parish 
in the South, 2 vols., 8vo., 28s. 
Whately (Archbishop), Thoughts on Proposed Revision of 
Prayer-Book, 8yo., 1s. 





We have received the following :— 

“The Operative Pioneer, or the Short-Time 
Question. Dedicated to all Classes of Mankind.” 
‘By J. Kitchen. (Woolwich: 1859.) 

“The ‘ Assent and Consent.’ What does it Imply 
and Involve? Whatis my Position? What is my 
Duty ?” By an Irish Clergyman. (London: See- 
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ASPECTS OF MODERN FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 


Art the present time we are so engrossed with the 
external relations of France, and her position towards 
ourselves, that we are careless about her internal 
position, and the way in which she stands with 
herself. Yet even to us the latter is almost as im- 
portant as the former. It is well to keep a vigilant 
eye upon the increase of her armies and fleets, upon 
the building of new fortresses and arsenals, and 
upon the extension of her territory; but the wise 
man will not neglect also to watch the indications, 
so undoubtedly to be discerned, that if France is not 
at peace with her neighbours, still less is she at 
peace with herself. In the eighteenth century, the 
acute observer must have prophesied with undoubt- 
ing certainty, from the mere examination of the 
literature of that period, that some such convulsion 
as the French Revolution was inevitable. May we 
not discover in our own day, in the state of the 
French book-world, many symptoms that 1889 may 
see as extraordinary, if not as overwhelming, a 
revolution as seventeen e@ghty-nine? If we con- 
sider the writings now most popular in France, 
their common characteristics, and their common 
tendencies, we must come to the conclusion that 
they reveal a condition of the national mind which 
is truly portentous. And it is not only the works 
which issue from the French press at the present 
day that force us to such a conclusion, but the 
works which do not issue; it is not only the pub- 
lication and success of bad books, but the absence 
of good ones. Ever since the commencement of 
the present régime, philosophy, poetry, and history 
have been almost silent; and this silence is the 
more marked as coming immediately after an epoch 
when the literary greatness of France was almost 
unprecedented. Comte, Guizot, Villemain, Michelet, 
Cousin, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Thierry, con- 
stituted perhaps the most brilliant band of historians, 
metaphysicians, and poets that has ever been seen 
in France; and where are they now? Only two 
ot them, Comte and Thierry, are dead; the others, 
like the Titans under #Ztna, are crushed beneath a 
huge despotism; some enduring obscurity and 
ignominy in a land of which they are the chief 
ornaments ; others preferring poverty and exile in a 
strange country. Michelet, a man whose singular 
| genius, combined with the profoundest erudition, 
| has seldom been equalled, who unites in himself the 
| epigrammatic brilliancy of a Frenchman, with the 
| industry and accuracy of a German, has almost 
| forsaken the domain of history for a species of 
study which in England is unknown, but in France 
is most popular—a strange mixture of materialism 
and spiritualism, of lofty sentiments and loathsome 
physiological details, and which is as deleterious in 
its effects as disgusting in itself. That the author 
of the “History of France” should have abandoned 
that to write books such as “L’Amour” and 
“La Femme,” speaks ill for the age and country 
which allow of such a degradation. In the depart- 
ment of history, it is true, M. Thiers perseveres in his 
work on the Consulate and Empire ; but M. Thiers is 
a comparatively feeble historian. Further, itis hard 
to write when every sentence has to be composed 
in fear of offending an autocratic ruler ; and though 
Tacitus wrote one of the greatest histories the world 
has ever seen, under Domitian, M. Thiers is far 
from being so successful under Napoleon HI. In 
philosophy, we find scarcely anything but fugitive 
though able articles in the “Revue des Deux 








ley, Jackson, and Halliday.) : 
“On the Canses of Death of many of the Ani- 
mals at the Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park, from 
1851 to February, 1860.” By Edwards Crisp, M.D., 
F.ZS., &c. (London: Taylor and Francis.) 
“Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines.” Part IX. (London: Longman.) { 


| once eloquent Victor Cousin. In poetry, we look 
| after roaming from Dan to Beersheba, we can only 


Mondes,” by Rémusat, and occasionally by the 
in vain even for the humblest productions; and 


cry, “ All is barren.” : 
The cause of all this is but too apparent. With- 


tive advantages and merits of constitutional govern- 
ment and tism, this much is a certain and 
undeniable fact, that under the former, French 
literature and French thought were almost unpre- 
cedentedly brilliant, and under the latier are almost 


unprecedentedly d alike in the 
absence of what is and the prevalence of what 
is worst. When the present régime arose in France, 


literature instantaneously fell; and as tke sun is 
on 0 eas caer id osshoah ora 
rich crop blighted in a single night, so thought was 
at once and immediately darkened and withered 
beneath the baleful influences of autocratic 


It may be objected, however, to this view, that 
the most splendid age of French literature was an 
age of the most absolute autocracy. Was not 
Louis XIV. as autocratic and as absolute as Napoleon 
IiL, and yet the reign of Louis XIV. can boast 
of some of the greatest names of France in point of 
intellectual splendour. Mbolitre, Racine, Corneille, 
in one department, Bossuet and Fénelon in another, 
Boileau in another, Malebranche, Arnauld, and 
Nicole in another. 

Surely France, under a constitutional government, 
never equalled these. This argument, at firs. sight 
valid enough, must be measured by two considera- 


— Pag t of Pa aad, eas “dena 
ut, as it we id, it was “ i 
tem ” There was a jase of 


pered by epigrams. 

speach an Maelo thought on most subjects, as 
great as was to be found in any other part of 
Europe at that time ; and though political offences 
were easily committed and rigorously punished, 
intellectual efforts were almost unrestrained. In 
modern France, unfortunately or otherwise, most 
intellectual efforts are political offences; and a 
sovereign whose only real title to his sovereignty is 
his ability, is naturally jealous of ability in others. 
Secondly, there is a difference in despotisms. A 
despotism may be one to make a nation glory in it; 
t may be one to make « nation ashamed of 
Elizabeth was as despotic as sovensiegn #4 Sy 5 OMe 
he ‘ socian aot het ' popular 

er worst actions, ign was as 
as rich in great men as an ‘either Viens or thes 
the absolutism of Louis . had a deep 
about it, and every Frenchman felt proud of the 
monarch who raised his nation to the loftiest posi 
tion ever enjoyed by any Power. When Louis XIV. 
said that he was the state, he said no more than the 
truth. He was the embodiment of French nation- 
ality. But notsonow. This despotism, got falsely 
and carried out as it wes got, one man, 
and not France; so no wonder that its rise is coéval 
with the disappearance of a literature which did 
represent France. 
But not only did the rise of the contem form 
of Napoleonism extinguish, till some high influence 
rekindles it, all that had been so brilliant and so 
glorious in French literature ; it left room for, if it 
did not actually evoke, the most extraordinary 
phase of thought and the most extraordinary class 
of literary compositions which can be found in any 
age or country. We do not scruple to pronounce 
the works which are now most popular in Paris to 
be more diseased, umwholesome, and, what is still 
worse, more dangerous, than anything that twenty 


ears ago could have been imagined. The S 
phere the sickliest sentimentality, the filthiest 
revelling in indecency, and that inde as foul as 
it is novel, are the chief characteristics of the books 
now most largely read in Paris. 


The novels of Paul de Kock and Souli¢ are 
immoral, and by no means good in their tendency, 
but they are pure and innocuous when compared 
with the productions of the younger Dumas, or still 
more of M. Ernest Feydeau. The “Fanny” of the 
latter writer has reached a sixteenth edition, and is 
an excellent i of the garbage on which the 
rising generation of France is regaled. It is a long 
rhapsody about a married woman of the most — 
beauty and exemplary domestic habits, for whom a 
young man, who is spoken of in the first person, 
entertains a violent and irresistible passion ; this 
passion is returned by a curious mixture of love and 
pity, and the book is chiefly occupied with furious, 
incoherent ravings—which an ish reader 





out entering into any discussion as to the compara- 


English can 
scarcely wade through—against Fanny, because shg 
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will not acknowledge that her love for the young 
gentleman is greater than that for her husban 
the mutual passion is as pure as snow, 
though there are one or two of unrivalled 
. There is neither head nor tail, neither 
Labuaing oor-eat, neither plot nor dénotiment ; the 
whole is a chaos of insane and diseased ravings, the 
per Telit xe to paper would in England 
inly be a sufficient ground for a de lunatico 
inguirendo commission, yet which, in France, is read 
with ecstasy and transport. The of life 
enunciated in this work and its fellows, seems to be, 
that human happiness is only to be found by the 
man who, having met with a woman of sympathetic 
soul, retires with her to some lonely spot, where, far 
seed Gey: the ee the rest of their 

i ma’ their lives in communicating to 
one ro fg hess So and often meaningless 
language, their “experiences,” in sentiment and 

jology. We may say of “Fann 
_ of Louvet’s “Chevalier de Faublas,” 
“Wretched cloaca of a book ; without depth even 
as a cloaca! What picture of French society is 
here! Picture properly of nothing, if not of the 
mind that gave it = as some sort of picture. Yet 
ptom of much; above of the world that 
coal nourish itself laren” 

Georges Sand has unquestionably written much of 
avery high order, and which will long survive her, but 
even she has contributed a book to modern literature 
which equals, if it does not outdo, the chef @euvre 
of M. Feydeau, and it would be difficult to decide 
whether “Fanny” or “Elle et Lui” is the more morbid 
and vicious. “Elle et Lui” gave birth to two other 
effusions: “Lui et Elle,” by Paul de Musset, and 
“Lui,” by Mdme, Louise Colet, each of which may 
perhaps be considered as matre a filia 
pulchrior, M. Paul r, in a work whose very 
title is not savoury, “ Vierge et Courtisane,” has 
essayed some flights which an Englishman is scarcely 
capable of following. There is a sentence in this 
book which epitomises tersely the view of life now 
in vogue in Paris, “ Exciter les regrets d’une femme, 
tre aimé, voila la vie.” We admire the frankness 
of this definition, though we fear it will be scarcely 
so popular in England as in its own country. We 
might continue usque ad nauseam to cite names of 
writers and examples of works most popular in 
France, all of which are of the same detestable 
character as those to which we have alluded ; if any 
one is incredulous as to the assertion that this 
poisonous trash is generally popular, let him ask 
any French publisher or intelligent Parisian with 
whom he may have the opportunity of conversing, 
and the answer will be unanimous that Scott did 
not create a greater furore in England than M. 
Feydeau is now causing in France. Painters, musi- 
cians, and the whole class of artists, are fully impreg- 
nated with, and steeped to the lips in, this “ Litera- 
ture of tion.” Without any English 
—* and being careful to remember that “a 
oreigner is not an Englishman,” we firmly believe 
that the present literature of France is the most 
base and ruinous power of evil that France’s worst 
enemy could design against her. It does not recog- 
nise the noblest part of human nature, and it helps 
to develop all that is most lowering and enfeebling : 
it sneers at domesticity, and never mentions 
patriotism. But we forget a Frenchman is not 
allowed by law to be “ patriotic,” and perhaps here 
we may detect the prime cause of the deadly mischief 
we have been describing. When a man is not per- 
mitted to have love for his country, his love becomes 
concentrated on himself ; the affection which belongs 
of right to his native land and his home turns to 
self ; and the intellect which ought to be exercised 
on every or any subject with unrestrained liberty, 
in want of this, becomes morbidly introspective, and 
the whole man is emasculate and degenerate. 

_ Now, if we believe, as we can scarcely help be- 
lieving, that no nation can continue to receive a lie 
and a delusion for more than a certain time, we may 
be convinced that the tone of feeling in France 
which is disclosed and represented in the literature 
of our day, and which oppresses the true greatness 
of the nation like a hideous nightmare, must pass 
away before any long time, and Napoleon III. may 
have to witness as great a destruction asthe less 
guilty and less fortunate Louis seventy years ago. 





THE WEEK. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 

A conversazione was held in the library of the 
College in Pall Mall on Wednesday evening last. 
It was attended by a large number of persons of 
high position, both lay and professional, amongst 

om were Lord Wensleydale, Lord Robert Cecil, 
Professors and Wheatstone, Mr. Frith, R.A., 
Mr. Pi ill, R.A., Dr. Bence Jones, the ive 
Presidents of the College of Physicians, the 
of Surgeons, and the Royal Pharmaceutical Society. 
Various objects of interest were exhibited. Per- 
haps Professor Wheatstone’s new printing telegraph 
aroused most curiosity. By what is or a 
ae Sete Sennen thea Remniatn ion of messages 

be accomplished in one-fifth of the time now oc- 
cupied. A perforated strip of paper, the holes in 
which represent letters, is taken, and the message 
pricked off upon it: it is then put into the tele- 
graphing machine, which forwards the message 
at the rate of five hundred letters per minute, the 
present rate of transmission being about a hundred 
letters in that time. On its arrival, the message is 
again pricked off at the same rate on a paper tape, 
and read. The advantage derived from this method 
is two-fold—first, several persons can work at the 
finger-board, and prepare several messages at 
once; and, secondly, being worked by magnetic 
electricity, only a small apparatus of a few 
inches square is required. Another very curious 
instrument was exhibited by Elliott Brothers, the 
cesthesiometer, invented by Dr. Sieveking. The 
object of this is to assist the physician in the 
diagnosis of certain forms of nervous disease, and 
more particularly in fixing the stage at which a 
paralytic patient has arrived. The principle of its 
operation is that any unhealthy part of the body is 
incapacitated for distinguishing the distance between 
two points that are nearly close together. Its in- 
Fenny is probably greater than its practical use. 

. William Ladd, optician, performed some very 
beautiful experiments, to show the effects of elec- 
tricity passing through exhausted tubes surrounded 
by various gases and solutions. Messrs. Murray and 
Heath exhibited a number of capital photographs, 
amo! which was one of “Her Majesty's Rifle 
fixed for her Majesty to fire.” There was also a 
very large variety of microscopes for medical and 
general pi . Altogether, the re-union was 
most agreeable and interesting. 

THE ECLIPSE. 

The astronomical world is now all on the gui vive 
of expectation about the eclipse of the sun in Spain, 
of which we gave a long account in our number for 
last week. On Saturday last the Astronomer Royal 
set sail from Plymouth in the Himalaya, with a 
staff of about sixty persons. Assoon as they arrive 
at Bilboa, Professor Airey and a division of his 
associates will proceed a hundred and sixty miles 
“up the country,” so to k, where they may 
enjoy a cloudless sky and a serene atmosphere. The 
rest of the scientific voyagers will proceed to San- 
tander, to conduct their observations. 

MONUMENT TO ADMIRAL BLAKE. 

Somersetshire has two names of which to be espe- 
cially proud, each in a widely-different way from the 
other : John Locke, the philosopher, and Admiral 
Blake, the great hero of our fleet in days when that 
fleet was at its very best, or almost its very best, in 
efficiency and valour. It is strange that the people 
of Somerset have never thought of erecting a me- 
morial to the great commander since the days of the 
Commonwealth. Most countries are proud of their 
worthies, and there are not many greater worthies 
than Blake. However, there has at last been a 
public recognition on the part of his birthplace, and 
a bust has just been erected in the Assize Court of 
Taunton. It was designed by Mr. Baily, and exe- 
cuted by Mr. Papworth, his son-in-law. The lines 
inscribed upon it are by Mr. Hepworth Dixon. 

THE CENSUS. 

We confess we regard the decision at which the 
House of Commons has arrived on this subject not 
without satisfaction. Desirable as it would be to 
acquire really genuine information as to the numbers 
belonging to the various religious denominations in 
the community, it seems to us that a spiritual and 
religious census is a deceptive criterion of those 





SS TE a EELS 
numbers, and would furnish statistics of little or no 
real value. It is proverbial that statistics will prove 
anything, and it is more particularly true of such 
statistics as would be gained by means of the pro- 
posed census. We maintain that no reliable infor- 


might be perpetrated in of members of 

the Legislature acting on the supposition that 

such information was well-founded. 
GREEK NEWSPAPER IN LONDON. 

The general British public will feel considerable 
astonishment at the sight of a newspaper every 
letter of which is Greek, and rejoicing in the title of 
“O Beerrdvines "Acrnp. At first we are inclined to 
find this “British Star” as ludicrous as “Punch,” and 
it is some time before we can realise the fact that 
Mapx Asi represents the well-known corn market, 
or that As} Bpova» stands for the doughty ex- 
chancellor. All inclination to laugh, however, soon 
vanishes, and we are astonished at the really solid 
nature of the materials accumulated beneath this— 
to us—strange character. The woodcuts are of a 
very first-rate order, and are unquestionably superior 
to most of the illustrations of on mae —. 
The cost, of course, is proportiona’ as it isonly 
a weekly journal, we predict that the “British 
Star” will enjoy a large circulation, even amongst 
those to whom its character (we mean its letters) 
is not familiar. To the student of Romaic, it is a 
most welcome assistant. 








MUSIC, 


HER MAJESTY’S. 

The subscription season at this house terminated 
on Tuesday night, and was selected for the débuts 
of Madlle. ie Cabel and Madlle. Ferraris. 
Although the audience had been regaled with the 
charming vocalisation of Madlle. Titiens in “ Lucrezia 
Borgia,” the delicate tones of Made. Cabel’s voice 
in “L’Ombre Legtre” from “ Dinorah” gained upon 
them, and by its dissimilarity to the great prima 
donna’s method prevailed more to stay out 
the performances than late hour ‘would 
have warranted us in supposing. This lady's 
voice is particularly characterised by an equality 
of tone throughout the whole range of its 
compass. Her execution is easy and fluent, some- 
times, however, exhibiting a to tremu- 
lousness. Her shake at the end oe i gape 
song” was original and well-modula ut on an 
eaten rn ie no fair idea of her yocal 
powers can be obtained; a better opportunity of 
judging of them will be afforded on Saturday next, 
when she is announced for the “Figlia del Regi- 
mento.” The re-appearrnce of Madlle. Ferraris, 
after ten years’ absence from our boards, was the 
signal for immense applaudissements from every 
part of the house. Her dancing is as elegant and 
tasteful as heretofore; in many respects more finished. 
In the divertissement she was assisted by M. 
Chappuys, who obtained greater marks of approba-~ 
tion than is generally allotted to male dancers. 
Signor Mongini made his final bow to the public 
this same evening in the character of Gennaro ; he 
was more favourably received than usual, but 
Madame Lemaire’s Maffeo Orsini was decidedly the 
most artistic piece of acting and singing m the 
opera ; we have rarely heard the “ Brindisi ” more 
correctly sung. The house was crowded in every 

At the conclusion of the performances the 
National Anthem was sung by the whole force of 
the company. 

PRINCE GEORGE GALITZIN’S CONCERT. 

The second grand orchestral concert given by 
this nobleman last week at St. James’s Hall, may 
be pronounced a decided success. The programme 
was almost entirely made up of pieces composed by 
Russian masters, and consequently exhibited more 
novelties than have been heard in our concert-rooms 
this season. Among the most attractive, were 
“Sancta Maria” a chorus; a Romance sung by M. 
Sainton Dolby, M. René Douay playing a violoncello 
obbligato with extreme delicacy and effect ; 
the “Herzen Waltzer” com _ by the Prince 3 
Bortiniansky’s “Te Ergo ;” and Glinka’s “ Polacca 





and “ Mazurka,” the latter brilliantly executed with 
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t taste by Miss A. Goddard on the pianoforte. | amid great excitement in the orchestra ; their aw“ | beeomes the husband of Rosada, and the Valet 
Chopin's “Study” in F minor for piano, voice, and | was as follows :— marries @ milliner, Teresina, whose cleverness 
violm; and Schubert’s “Les Adieux,” for two oe rg in money, with a silver cup for | had not a little helped to bring about Theodore’s 


voices, and violin obligato; a Pater noster and Polka 
both by the noble bénéficiaire, and a “ Sanctus” by 
Bortiniansky, together with a selection from the 
Operatic works of Glinka. The character of the 
music was light and catching to the ears of an 
unscrutinising audience; and, judging from the 


enthusiastic applause, afforded intense satisfaction | band. 


to all who listened to it. The principal vocalists 
were Miss Parepa, Mr. Patey, and Signor Mongini. 
The lady was particularly successful in her inter- 


pretation of an “aria di bravura ” by Glinka, which | band. 


elicited a well-deserved encore. The crowded state 
of the hall testified to the number of the Prince 
Galitzin’s friends, and will well warrant his giving 
another concert before the season closes. 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The long-announced contest of Brass Bands com- 
menced here on Monday, and, allowing for all the 
difficulties which the spirited manager, Mr. Bowley, 
has met with in making ments for their 
Teception, went off with much élat. The pro- 
ceedings commenced at ten o’clock, when forty-four 
bands of brass instruments performed in different 
parts of the building, before appointed judges. At 
four o’clock they united their forces in the Handel 
Orchestra, and there played the following selec- 
tions :— 

Rule Britannia. 








Hallelujah ...... Handel. 
Wedding March Mendelssohn. 
The Heavens are telling .......csccscsersssesssseees Haydn, 


God save the Queen. 
Words cannot describe the effect of the twelve 
hundred horn-blowers thus ing as one. No 
instrument alone was sufficiently powerful to pre- 
vail over the vast volume of sound, excepting a 
monster gong-drum manufactured by Mr. Henry 
Distin for this occasion. Under the united 
strokes of Messrs. C. Thompson and Middleditch, 
it made itself heard above all the executants, and 
added considerably to the general effect, although 
we fear undue ad was taken of its powers in 
order to drown the false notes which emanated from 
several instruments in the forte passages of the airs 
given in the programme. This soul-stirring (we 
cannot call it melodious, for delicacy and finish were 
wofully deficient) display terminated, the twelve 
bands selected by the judges at the morning contest 
to compete for the prizes, exhibited in turn their 
powers in a variety of pieces. The Saltaire Band 
(maintained by Mr. Titus Salt, of Bradford—con- 
ductor, Mr. Richard Smith, the champion-teacher of 
Yorkshire), played a selection from “Lucrezia 
Borgia ;” the Cyfarthfa Band (supported by Mr. 
Crawshay—conductor, Mr. R. Livesey} played a 
selection from Balfe’s opera of “The Bondman ;” 
the Deighton Mills Band (conductor, Mr. P. Robin- 
son), a selection from “Ernani;” the Witney Band 
(conductor, Mr. J. Crawford), a selection from the 
“ Trovatore ;” the Stanhope Band (conductor, Mr. 
R. de Lacy), a selection from “ Preciosa ;” the Ches- 
terfield Band (in the costume of the Chesterfield 
Rifles, regiment of Sir Joseph Paxton—conductor, 
Mr. H. Slack), a selection from the “Trovatore ;” 
the Staleybridge Band (conductor, Mr. J. Melling), 
the overture to “Guillaume Tell;” the Dewsbury 
Band (the crack band of Yorkshire—conductor, Mr. 
J. Peel), a selection from “Preciosa ;” the Black- 
dyke Band (a subscription band, supported by 
the wealthy proprietor of the mills—conductor, Mr. 
S. Longbottom), a selection from “Preciosa ;” the 
Accrington Band (the champion band of Lancashire, 
which has carried off all the prizes in the county— 
conductor, Mr. R. Barnes), the overture to Verdi's 
“ Nabucco ;” the Holmfirth Temperance Band (con- 
ductor, Mr. W. Roberts), a selection from the 
“ Trovatore ;” and the Darlington Saxhorn Band 
aniy known as the Catholic band, and which 
plays sacred music exclusively—conductor, Mr. H. 
Hoggett), the “ Kyrie,” and “ Gloria,” from Haydn’s 
Mass No. 2. 

The performances were more or less meritorious, 
and inasmuch as many were nearly on an equality 
as regards execution, rendered the task of the judges 


one of extreme delicacy. At eight o’clock, however, | 


te Fon fbr sy era 
t, 35 guineas, ited by Mr. Henry 
Distin—to the Blackayke band. 

Second prize—£25 in money—to the Saltaire 
Third prize—£15 in money—to the Cyfarthfa | 





d | 
Fourth prize—£10 in money—to the Darlington | 
Saxhorn band. 


Fifth prize—£5 in money—to the Dewsbury 

The contest was resumed on Tuesday, but pre- | 
sented no features different from those of Monday. | 
The gentlemen whose names are appended below, | 
who undertook the office of judges, deserve all | 
thanks for the sedulous manner in which they have 
endeavoured to do justice to the various bands which 


have played before them. Their duty was one of  ; 

no ordinary difficulty, their discharge of it as im- | ; one moment. 
ial as we believe ——— be. Messrs. | Its success was parti assured by the excellent 
(bandm e g he 


Nicholson aster to Duke of Rutland), J. 
of the 39th Infan 


Loder, H. Rogers 


alace), Kappay (Royal Marines), C. Godfrey, sen. 
(Coldstream 
battalion Rifle Brigade), Keenig (Norfolk Artillery), 
Money (5th Lancers), Hartmann (10th Hussars), H. 
Basket (58th Regiment), C. Boosé (Royal Horse 
Guards), and G. Leng (late of the Hull Harmonic 
Society). 


. CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS. 
This well-known com of i) i 
will suffer a great loss in beng deprived of the ser- 
vices of their chief, Mr. J. W. Raynor, who is about 
to retire from public life. On Monday he took his 
farewell benefit at St. James’s Hall, although the 
actual period of his retirement is not ill next 
month, The entertainment consisted of a morning 
and evening concert, under the pa’ of the 
Duchess of Cambridge, the Princess , the 
Duchess of Sutherland, the Duchess of Athol, and 
the Duchess of Manchester,—names in themselves 
sure to secure a large and fashionable audience. The 
members of the choir sang very effectively the 
choicest morceaux of their repertoire. Mr. Raynor 
was particularly felicitous in the airs which he has 
made us so well acquainted with—“ Toll the Bell,” 
“Hard times come again no more,” and the 
“ Mocking Bird.” He also appeared in the travestie 
of the Hutchinson Family, which usually forms a 
part of the Christy Minstrels’ programme. The 
reception accorded him by an overflowing audience 
incontestably proved how much his efforts to please 
have been appreciated by his patrons and friends, 
and will, we trust, be some consolation for so early 
a termination of a promising career. 


_—————— 
THE DRAMA, 


HAYMARKET. 

Mr. Buckstone’s benefit on Wednesday night was, 
as it usually is, brilliantly successful. The enter- 
tainment provided for his patrons was a new comedy 
adapted by Mr. C. Mathews from Scribe’s vaudeville 
“ L’ Ambassadeur,” entitled “ His Excellency.” The 
plot is not characterised by any remarkable origi- 
nality, and at a glance betrays the source from 
whence it is derived. Theodore de Rougemont (Mr. 
E. Villiers) is enamoured of Isabella (Miss Henrade), 
the daughter of the Count de Rosada (Mr. Rogers 
ambassador from Spain to the Court of Naples, and 
finds the even course of his love disturbed 
by the fact that he cannot gain access to his 
inamorata. The valet to the Count, one Larose 
(Mr. Charles Mathews), is gained over to the 
side of Theodore, and hands to his excel- 
lency a letter supposed to be written by an old 
friend, the Marquis de Villafranca, stating that 
Theodore, then staying in Naples, was about to 
disgrace the family name by marrying beneath his 
rank. To avert this, the Count discovers De 
Rougemont, introduces him to his family, and thus 
brings him in contact with his daughter. After 





Smythe (Royal ey Woolwich), Hanson (late | 


marriage. The comedy was cleverly acted, and at 

its termination, was loudly applauded. The great 

“hit” of the evening, however, was Mr. Buckstone’s 

speech—which while being a ing out of 
as 


nothing topics, drew forth especial marks 
of approbation from a most crowded house, 
OLYMPIC. 


Mr. W. Gordon, a member of the company at 
this house, has produced a amusing adaptation 
of the French eomedietta, “La Marguise 
called the “ i 


fair 
to have a long run. The onginal piece is not 
; was 


unknown to our ; some a it 

ada into English under the title of “Grist to 
the Mill;” but Mr. Gordon’s version now referred to, 
appears to have many points of excellence unclaimed 


— Guards), Schallehn (late of the Crystal | Mle Dee de Boisec having made himealf 


| hated by his tenants, fini 


uards), C. peri Millner (1st 9 miser, and denies all claims that one Lucien (Mr- 


| F. Charles), his nephew, ma 
| this time the ince of Conti 

|to be making a tour of i i 

| the province, and arrives at the chateau of 
, De Boissec, where he meets with a certain old 
| reprobate, the Chevalier de Beauminet, who hails 
| his coming as a sure means of forcing the old duke 
into a marriage with a hideous cousin of his, 
| Mademoiselle de Beauminet (Miss Stephens), om 
| whom he declares he has designs. The chevalier’s 
| intriques are, however, neutralised b, > 

_ attractive blandishments of Suzanne (1 Stirling 
_ the proprietress of a neighbouring mill, who, 

; all ible effrontery, declares that she is the 
Duchess De Boise 


ge 
: 


and in that ca 
_ ceeds to dictate in matters connected wit y 
| and servants. By her means, Lucien is reconciled 
, to his uncle; the prince, completely fascinated, 
| aequiesces in her title; and, finally, De Boissee 
| finding himself placed in an awkward matrimonial 
| dilemma, rather than marry the hateful De 
Beauminet, consents to make Suzanne his lawful 
duchess. The example thus set has its effects 
| upon Lucien, who bdethinks him of 
| Josephine, who has mysteriously obtained a hold 
| upon his affections, and resolves on espousing her 
| at the earliest opportunity. The whole piece is 
| remarkably well acted, and does great credit to the 
| management for the elegant manner in which it. 
| has been placed on the stage. Mr. F. Talfourd’s 
| extravaganza of “Shylock” has been revived with 
evident satisfaction to the Aabitués of this well- 
| conducted house. Much has been done by the 
| author to give a finish to the dialogue since its 
| first production. As a literary a it is 
| greatly benefited by the revision, which is the more 
| visible in those passages where pathos and passion 
| are predominant, than where humour and wit reign. 
| Mr. F. Robson, as the Jew, is as clever as ever, and 
| sometimes makes us think that if nature had gifted 
him with stature, study would have made him the 
leading tragedian of our times. 
ST. JAMES'S. 

The appearance of Madlle. Delphine Fix at this: 
theatre cannot fail to be a matter of congratulation 
to all lovers of sterling dramatic acting, and to- 
the enterprising manager, M. Talexy, who has thus 
succeeded in giving a status to the French plays he 
has inaugurated by enlisting the services of an 
porter. so high a position on the Parisian 

. They who have witnessed the lady’s imper- 
sonations at the Théatre Francais, of which she isa 
Societaire, cannot but have been im with the 
pure and classic interpretation she gives to those 

which she is called upon to undertake. Many, 
| however, whose fortune it has not been ie of 
_ her dramatic powers on her own stage, will doubt- 


F 





ee ee ee ee 
they had arrived at a decision, which was announced | several intrigues by Larose, the young Theodore | scme years ago at this theatre, in Girardin’s 
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pretty comedy, “La Joie fait Peur,” which after- 
wards served as the basis of a piece produced at the 


Haymarket, entitled the “ Little Treasure,” in which | 
Miss Blanch Fane sustained the principal part. The | 
piece selected for Madlle. Fix’s début on Monday | 


night was M. Victorien Sandon’s new comedy, “ Les 
Pattes de Mouche,” in which she sustained the part 
of Suzanne. Madame Vanhove, prior to her mar- 
riage, had addressed a letter to a certain M. Prosper, 
to whom at that time she was engaged. Events 
having led to an estrangement between them, M. 

breaks off all dence with the lady, 
and leaves for India. The play opens at the period 
of his return from that country, after three years’ 
absence, in search of a wife. _ His first love, in the 
meanwhile, had become the wife of another; but her 
sister Marthe growing beauteous in his eyes, he de- 
mands her in marriage. To this Madame Vanhove 
is opposed; mutual recriminations ensue between 
her and , in the course of which it oozes out 
that a certain letter which she had addressed to him 
upon the breaking off of their e ent had never 
reached its destination. Of this letter he obtains 


— and by its aid hopes to force Madame 
anhove into acquiescing in the marriage between 
himself and her sister. The lady, nothing frightened 
by his menace, calls in the aid of a friend, Suzanne, 
who binds herself by an oath to recover the long- 
‘lost letter at all risks, and so to deprive M. Prosper 
of any illegitimate means of influencing her decision 
respecting Marthe. She gains access to him, and 
succeeds in finding the long-sought document 
during his temporary absence from the room. Con- 
cealing the fact, she is determined to complete her 
success by making M. Prosper himself destroy the 
letter, and, on his return, ts it to him rolled up 
as an allumette to light his cigar. But out of this 
incident new troubles arise ; Prosperthrows the burn- 
ing missive, when he has finished with it, out of the 
window. Extinguished in its fali, it rolls to the feet 
of M. Vanhove, who happened to be passing at the 
time. In the end, however, a true understanding is 
arrived at by all parties, and M. Vanhove himself 
destroys the cause of all the trouble and intrigues 
without even being aware of its actual contents. 
The piece itself, it will be seen from the sketch 
‘we have given, exhibits no traits of originality ; 
some of the situations are good, but they in a great 
ag their force in the admirable acting of 
ie. Fix. The character of Suzanne is one that 
could never meet with justice except from an actress 
of the highest merits. But entrusted to her, every 
dine exhibits study and careful attention to physical 
effect. This was more especially visible in the 
‘by-play wherein Madlle. Fix makes her audience 
quite a party to her schemes to discover the letter, 
without departing in the least from a guarded con- 
‘duct to prevent Prosper’s suspicions being in any 
‘way aroused. Madille. Fix was enthusiastically 
i before the curtain at the termination of the 
second and third acts. M. Paul Devaux was very 
clever as Prosper, and thoroughly represented the 
eccentricities of character which M. Sandon has 
embodied in the part. The subordinate ré/es were 
effectively filled by the other members of the com- 
pany, who, as usual, by their even acting, not a little 
contributed.to make “Les Pattes de Mouche” a 
ecided success, 
ALHAMBRA PALACE. 


This place of amusement has again opened its 
doots as 4 cirque, and promises well to become the 
home of equestrianismh on this side of the water, if the 
engagement of —_ company and the production 
of novelties:are likely to have any share in making 
it so. The great stars of the troupe are the brothers 
Berri from St. Petersburg; who excel in gymnastic 
artas much as the English and American cham- 
pions do in the ilistic. Some of their feats are 
truly wonderful: Those performed on the trapeze 
are those in which they most happily exhibit their 
talents as posture-masters and physical training as 
athletes. Their sommersaults are of extraordinary 
altitude, only to be appreciated by those who have 
witnessed them. The services of the Fréres Daniel 
from theCirque Imperial at Paris have been enlisted ; 
their are what hand-bills of equestrian 
entertainments are pleased to style “classic.” In 


addition to this talent, we have a party of Bedouin | 


Arabs, who, we believe, exhibited their acrobatic 


propensities at this establishment under the man- 
agement of Messrs. Howes and Cushing, but who 
now appear to have gained fresh agility since last 
we saw them. Their feats are many of them 
painfully tortuous; but the bon esprit of the band 
is an African grotesque, whose ‘assumed delight at 
the performances of his brethren elicits a laugh 
from the most staid among the spectators. 
Without a good selection of clowns, the company 
would be incomplete. So we find Dan Costello, M. 
Oriel, Harry Croueste, and the veteran Tom 
Matthews, taking part inevery scene, enlivening each, 
either, or other, by the comicality of their actions, or 
by the fertility of their wit. The successor of Gri- 
maldi, although, perhaps, not maintaining the good 
old traditions of the stage, by thus descending to the 
arena, nevertheless shone as brilliantly as ever in 
“Tippity Witchet,” the delight of a Boxing-night 
audience. He also introduces in the course of the 
evening a dwarf pony, on which he operates @ la 
mode Rarey. The animal has a remarkable 
resemblance to one of the properties of the Drury 
Lane Pantomimes of last Christmas; indeed we 
suspect the enterprising inqresario of Her Majesty’s 
and Drury Lane, and of how many other places of 
amusement we know not, to be also manager as 
well as lessee of the Alhambra Palace Circus. Be it 
as it may, we think he has every prospect of success, 
and arguing from the opening novelties, every title 
to it. 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GLEANINGS. 


The Festival of the Three Choirs of Worcester, 
Hereford, and Gloucester, will come off at the first- 
named town in the second week in September. It 
is reported that every care has been bestowed on the 
drawing up of the programme, and that the best 
talent will be engaged to carry it out. Madame 
Clara Novello will sustain the principal soprano 
parts in the oratorios, for which an additional 
morning at the Cathedral will be devoted. The 
proceedings will commence on Monday, the 10th of 
September, with rehearsals in the Cathedral and 
the College Hall. “St. Paul” will be given on 
Tuesday, also the first part of the “Creation ;” on 
Wednesday, “The Last Judgment,” complete, and 
selections from “Judas Maccabeeus ;” on Thursday, 
the “Elijah ;” and on Friday, the “Messiah.” On 
the evenings of Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
miscellaneous concerts will be given at the College 
Hall, and on Friday evening there will be a grand 
ball at the Guildhall. The miscellaneous concerts 
will comprise in their programme, Professor Stern- 
dale Bennett’s “ May Queen,” Weber's overture to 
the “Ruler of the Spirits,” a selection from 
“Dinorah,” a new cantata by Neils W. Gude, 
entitled, “The Erl King’s Daughter,” and a selec- 
tion from “Lurline.” In addition to Madame 
Novello, the following artistes have been engaged :— 
Madame Rudersdorff, Mrs. Weiss, Madame Sainton 
Dolby, Miss Wells, Madlle. Parepa; Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, Signor Belletti, and 
Mr. Weiss. The band and chorus will number up- 
wards of three hundred performers. 

Among the concerts of the coming week we 
observe that Madlle. Vaneri, of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, and M. Samary, violoncellist in the private 
chapel of the Emperor, purpose givmg one on 
Monday, at Messrs. Collard’s commodious room in 
Lower Grosvenor Street. From the well-known 
talent of the lady, and the reputed taste of M. 
Samary, we may calculate on having a good pro- 
gramme. Mesdames Borghi-Mamo and Everardi, 
MM. Belart, Everardi, Jules Lefort, Osborne Engel, 
and Madlle. Colmache, a young French pianiste of 
great promise, have been engaged. 








FINE ARTS. 


Art Uston or Evetanp.—The first general 
meeting of the subscribers of the Art Union of 
England was held on Wednesday at the Gallery of 
Illustration, Regent Street, to receive the report of 
the committee, and distribute the prizes. The Hon. 
Major Fitzmaurice took the chair. The report was 
read by the secretary, Mr. Bell Smith, which, like 
the audience, was meagre and unsatisfactory, though 
| of course everything im the way of congratulation 
was attempted. It appears that four months only 
| have elapsed since the necessary authorisation was 











obtained from the Board of Trade, and that 1.452 
poweee have been induced to become subscribers. 

e distribution in future years will take place at 
the commencement, instead of the end, of the 
season. The whole amount subscribed, less work- 
ing expenses, is distributed in works exhibited 
during the season, no portion of the funds being 
expended on reproductions, books, or statuettes. 
The amount of subscriptions received for the season 
had been £764 18s. 6d.; the amount expended, in- 
cluding the reserve fund of five per cent. was 
£348 13s. 3d., leaving £416 5s. 3d. available for 
distribution. The committee have resolved to carry 
over 100 guineas of the amount of the preliminary 
expenses to next year’s account, and by this means 
200 tickets for the year 1861 would be distributed 
to the first 200 names drawn, after the drawing for 
the prizes has been effected. The chairman moved 
that the report should be adopted, and congratulated 
the members on what he considered the success of a 
first year’s undertaking. After some pause, and an 
apparent difficulty in proceeding, the report was 
silently adopted, and two young ladies were prevailed 
upon to draw the prizes, thirty-five in number, the 
highest of which, £50, fell to the lot of Mr. G. 
Back ; £25, Mr. J. Ryder; £15, Mr. Pilkington ;— 
the remaining ones, of ten, seven, and five pounds, 
to other individuals. There does not seem much 
probability of any great amount of success accruing 
to this undertaking. The Art Union of London is 
so admirably conducted, and is established on so 
strong a foundation, that there does not appear to 
us to be room for any feeble imitations. 








SCIENCE. 
ON MUSICAL PITCH. 


(By tux Proresson or Mvsic my THY UNIvERsITY oF 
OXFORD.) 
Ir is very remarkable how certain national 
characteristics are sure to be accompanied by corres- 
ponding musical developments, and few musical 
travellers have failed to recognise this fact as shown 
forth in the style of melody or harmony which is 
indigenous in the various countries of the world. 
But besides such broad distinctions as are thus 
afforded by varieties of national and traditional 
melody, music also presents other more subtle «dis- 
tinctions hardly less interesting—varieties, that is, in 
the way of executing the same music at different 
epochs and in various countries. And of all such 
nice modifications, none are so interesting, so im- 
portant, or so easily traceable, as the progressive 
variations in time and pitch. It is indeed a very 
marvellous fact, that until very recently these 


| variations have been well nigh ignored by almost all 


musical historians and theorisers, although the 
absence of such knowledge has produced most perni- 
cious and perplexing results in practical music, as 
I shall presently show. But at length attention 
has been called to the subject ; and very 
beneficial effects will doubtless follow. In order 
to direct attention to this very important matter, 
I confine my remarks to the two questions of 
pace and pitch. First, did our ancestors perform 
their musical conpositions faster or slower we 
do? arid why so? and, secondly, did their pitch 
differ from ours? and if so, in what way, and to 
what extent, and from what causes? We reserve 
the consideration of the second for the present, and 
first confine our attetition to the matter of pace. 
Now, before the invention of the métronome, or the 
application of the pendulum in any form to record 
and determine the exact velocity at which a piece of 
music should be executed, the only indications to be 
met with were those very vague terms, slow, quick, 
lively, andante, allegro, and so forth—terms which 
could at best ensure only an approximation to the 
composer's intention, and were very variously 
interpreted in different places and times, and by 
different persons. Going back still further, we 
arrive at an epoch when even such slight landmarks 
as these desert us, and no reliable data exist on 
which ‘to found any conjecture as to the right pace 
at which music of various kinds was intended to 
be executed. We may indeed suppose, with some 
probability, that the traditional national melodies of 
wild countries are still executed with a velocity 
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nearly identical with that in which they were sung or 
played in times long past. But we never can be 
sure that the tendencies of subsequent ages have 
not insensibly modified the “tempo,” as they have 
the characters of the’ people amongst whom these 
ancient strains still linger. And there is also no small 
confusion arising from the substitution, which gra- 
dually took place some three hundred years ago, of a 
notation varying in relative time from that which 
had obtained previously. We are now so familiar with 
the excellent and comprehensive system of musical 
notation, which has become well-nigh universal, and 
which is equally adapted to the music of the church, 
the concert-room, the theatre, or the ball-room, that 
We are induced to forget that older method which 
preceded it, when there were no bars, and notes 
were joined together by queer-looking characters 
called ligatures, which very few men in the present 
day are able to decypher ; when time was described 
as perfect or imperfect, and men talked of the greater 
or lesser probation, using all manner of difficultandill- 
classified terms to describe what is now so simply 
defined under the well known names of common 
and triple measure. In Morley’s “Introduction to 
Practical Music,” published in 1597, a full account and 
explanation of these ancient methods may be seen ; 
and on carefully studying them, it appears that the 
chief varieties of time notes employed then were the 
maxim, or large—the long, the breve, the minim, and 
the crotchet-quavers being rare, Nowthere can be no 
doubt that these represented the kinds of notes now 
in use, only that we have abandoned the two first, 
viz., the large and the long, and added the 
semi-quaver and still shorter notes at the other 

extremity ; and it is also pretty certain that our 
longest note, the breve, takes the place, and is the 
modern translation, of their longest not, the large, 
while their quaver is represented among us by our 

demi-semi-quaver. Considering all these variations 
and discrepancies in the relative value of musical 
time-notation of different epochs, it will be easily 
seen what confusion must necessarily thence arise 
when we attempt to ascertain the velocity with 

which the music of ancient times was performed. 

What is wanted, in ordér to compare the velocities 
adopted by different musicians in the performance 
of pieces of music, is an absolute, not a relative, 
The pace represented by a particular kind 

of note—a minim, for instance—must be compared 
with some extraneous and invariable standard, before 

we can pronounce on its real value. The oscillations 

of a pendulum of given length have long since been 

employed for this purpose, and since that time all 
doubt on the subject of variations of velocity has 

gradually disappeared. The earliest appeal to a 

pendulum as a standard of time, is, as far as I know, 
to be met with in the last page of the organ part 

of Tomkins’s “Musica Deo Sacra,” a collection of 

cathedial music composed by Thomas Tomkins in the 

reign of Charles I. but not finally published till the 
year 1668. He here gives us a semi-breve, and under 
it he writes, “Sit mensura duorum human? corporis 
palsuum, vel globuli penduli, longitudine duoruam 
pedum & centro motus.” Now this is a very 
remarkable direction indeed, for many reasons. In 
the first place, it applies to the whole book—a book 
containing five services and 73 anthems, so that every 
one of these pieces must be perfomed at the same 
pace, the semi-breve being fixed by the composer to 
an invariable standard. In the next place, when 
‘we come to investigate what this standard pace is, 
as compared with the average rate at which 
cathedral services are now executed, we find it to 
be very slow indeed—much slower than any 
cathedral organist of the presented day would 
recommend or adopt. And from this excessive 
slowness very curious consequences may be deduced, 
as we shall presently see ;—nor is the importance of 
this ancient indication diminished, when we re- 
member that Tomkins was a contemporary, or at least 
nearly so, of Bevin, Gobbons, rs, Child, and 
Creyghton, and probably also, in his latter days, with 
Humphries, Blow, Purcell, Weldon, Wise, and 
Aldrich, most of whom began to study and compose 
music before Tomkins’s death, which took place in 
or about the year 1680. Now the choral com- 
positions of this period, if played at the rate which 
is defined so precisely in Tomkins’s book, are 
intolerably tedious and utterly ineffective to our ears. 
And yet many of these very pieces were considered 


— and exciting by the public who first heard 
them. The only way of accounting for this re- 
markable fact appears to be by supposing that all 
music whatsoever was played very dowly in those 
days, so that the pieces in question did noi seem so 
tediously wearisome by contrast then as they 
assuredly would now, if played as indicated. And 


if this explanation is correct, then it will follow from | then 


it that the average velocity of all musical execution 


has been steadily though gradually increasing, from | to 
peaking 


the early period of which we have been s 

down to the present day. Moreover, there are nota 
few collateral ——" which may be adduced to 
fortify this conclusion. The first which I shall 
mention relates to Handel’s oratorios. Now, in Dr. 
Crotch’s arrangement of the choruses of Handel for 
the organ, we find the time carefully indicated all 
through, by the length of a pendulum, after the 
same fashion as that adopted long ago by Thomas 
Tomkins, to which I alluded just now. The time 
which Dr. Crotch has thus marked, is in every case 
that which was carefully and jealously handed down 
by musical tradition from Handel’s own days to the 
early part of this century, and there is every reason 
to believe, when we note the extreme care which 
was taken to preserve the old tradition, that the 
time thus indicated is in truth the very pace which 
was intended by the composer. If we compare Dr. 
Crotch’s pendulum marks with the métronome 
directions in later editions of Handel’s works, such 
as Clarke's, Novello’s, or Bishop’s, we shall find that 
in most cases there is a considerable variation in the 
velocity recommended, the newer editions in every 
case advocating the more rapid time. But let any 
one hear an oratorio of del’s under the able 
direction of Signor Costa’s wand, and a still greater 
discrepancy makes itself immediately apparent, and 
one is forced to admit that Handelian performances 
of the present day are quite another thmg than the 
composer ever dreamt of ; and that however perfect, 
grand, sublime, and magnificent they may be, 
however unexceptional the execution, however well 
conducted the orchestra, yet that if the great 
author of these time-honoured strains could be 

sent, he would be perfectly horror-strickenat the many 
innovations which have crept in of late years in the 
matter of velocity. Let us take another case: our 
cathedral music. Now, taking Tomkins’s pendulum 
as our starting point, and comparing’ our common 
cathedral service—Rogers in D, for instance—as 
usually played now-a-days with the old time indi- 
cated as above, we shall find that the pace has been 
everywhere accelerated, ‘in some places actually 
doubled, in two hundred years. Now, I anrby no 
means an advocate for a very slow time in the per- 
formance of church music—only let it be slow enough 
to ensure solemnity and distinctness; but I merely 
adduce these facts to illustrate the universal accele- 
ration which has taken place in the church and 
the concert-room, and corresponding with the sub- 
stitution in the ball-room of the walz and polka 
for the staid and sober minuet of our ancestors. 
The fact seems to be, that this love of increased 
speed is a part of our national character ; men travel 
quicker, make fortunes quicker, legislate quicker, 
fight battles quicker, t they did formerly, 
Everything now strives to emulate electricity, and 
set time and space at defiance. And this spirit has 
infused itself, not unnaturally, into the national 
taste for music; so that many things which were 
listened to with pleasure a century ago, are con- 
sidered dull and tedious now, and animation and 





vivacity carries the day, where pathos and solemnity 
once reigned triumphant. Now a question here | 
arises, and is often asked, how far this popular 
tendency to speed should be yieldedto. The answer 
that suggests itself is this :—In performing ancient 
works, such a velocity should bs aimed at as shall 
produce an effect on the audience corresponding to | 
that which the composer intended to impress on 
the more slow-going listeners of his day; and in| 
order to hit off this difficult object, a compromise 
must be effected between the traditional time and 
the hurry of modern interpretation. It is impossible 
to define more closely than this, except in particular | 
instances, to adduce which would take up too much | 
time, and which would be foreign to the object of | 
these remarks. I shall therefore go on to say a few | 
words about the métronome, which is the best} 





modern safeguard against any future variations in 


velocity, and is valuable to a3 a means of 
insuring that posterity shall execute their musi 
antes 0 OS Se oe The i 
using the pendulum to record particular 
speed was, as we have seen, as old as the begi 
of the seventeenth century, at least, and 
bably may have been older still. But 
consisting simply of a measured 
with a weight attached, however useful i 
ascertain the proper time of a piece 
its commencement, was but ill- 
reference during the course the 
the oscillations could not be kept up, 
inconvenient to renew, and moreover, being noi 
Wal Coteena cians Gtenieaae aee 
with continued attention to the music-book. It was 
not until the year 1796 that a description 
in a German periodical of an invention by 
by which the pendulum was attached to clockwork, 
so as to render its oscillations sensible to the ear as 
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their regular continuance as long as the clockwork 
was wound up. The pendulum was divided into 
graduations of feet and inches, and could be length-. 
ened or shortened at pleasure. This was a great 


termined to overcome this defect, and failing in his 

first endeavour, consulted Winkel, a clever mechani- 

cian of who, in 1812, invented the sliding 
the oscillati 


—— the métronome, in its present in 
‘aris, in the year 1816. The real inventor, Winkel, 
claimed the invention, and at length Maélzel was 
obliged to own his obligations to the Dutchman ; 
but still to this day, strange to say, this useful in- 
strument is only known as Maélzel’s m 

the names both of Steckel and Winkel being com- 
pletely ignored. Every compcser now-a-days indi- 
cates the exact time of his compositions by two 
capital M’s,a note and a number, at the 
head of the piece, and signifying on reference 
to Maélzel’s métronome, the kind of note given 
shall equal in length the space of time between two 
consecutive oscillations of the pendulum, the sliding 
weight being adjusted tothe given number. By 
this effectual contrivance, all a variations of 
velocity are completely guarded against, and 
ee intention unmistakably and permanent! 


Eee 

Rev. J. M. Logg wane on ge a a 
Tuesday evening, the 2 i popular ivine deli 
—— lecture on “ John Milton, ee the 

enheim Free Di and Infirmary in Portland 
Road. The sown ef Be Se. wee For 
fairly filled, though we must confess the audience 
contained an overwhelming maj of the 
softer and more impressible sex. Mr. Bellew’s 
elocution and powers of delivery it is scarcely 
possible to too highly; they could not be 
surpassed by the most finished dramatist. We think 
that Mr. Bellew is I ag more fitted a pyres. 
than ching. ere is a certain stage 
joa d sapien, Fy which, if somewhat objectionab 
in the pulpit, is admirable on the rostrum. The 
lecture of Tuesday was divisible into two 
recitation from the poet, and the origimal com- 
ments of the lecturer. Mr. Bellew was most 
happy in the former, most feeble in the latter. 
His reading of Satan’s speech in council we do not 
scruple to pronounce inimitably excellent. His 
estimate of the great poet, we may with equal 
confidence denounce as utterly wanting in genuine 
appreciation. 

Amone the exhibitors of miscellaneous articles at 
the late meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society 
at Canterbury, was Mr. J. M. Jones, of Gloucester, 
whose waterproofing and softening composition for 
boots, shoes, harness, and other articles made of 
leather, seems to have made for itself a good name 
amongst the sportsmen and farmers of the Wes tof 
England. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
Pants, July 11. 

I sHovip say that decidedly the attention of the 
public here in Paris, if any “ public” is left at this 
season, is divided between the third volnme of M. 
‘Guizot’s “Memoirs” and the début of a new tenor at 
the Grand Opera. Perhaps of the two the latter 
may be the most attractive, for an ex-Minister 
interests only the serious and reflecting part of the 
community, whereas a tenor drives into ecstasies the 
entire mass of that fashionable world which lives 
not on the necessary but on the superfluous. How- 
ever, I must give the politician the preference, and 
begin with the volume of “Memoirs” which has 
yetsppearl. , 
The origin of the book is rather a curious one. 
About three or four years back a well-known pub- 
lisher in this town offered M. Guizot any sum he 
‘would name to write a “History of the French 
‘Revolution” from a serious and statesmanlike point 
‘of view, and running counter to the purely dema- 

ical and theatrically popular work of M. Thiers. 

Guizot hesitated, thought the matter over, and 
at last answered, that “the time was not come for 
“venturing upon what was asked of him.” But at 
the same moment, he added, that he thonght a 
recital of the events in which he had been himself 
an actor might, if impartially given, be instructive, 
and in many ways beneficial. The offer was 





ace ladly, and about = months ago 
the first volume of M. Guizot’s “Memoirs” appeared. 


‘It was a complete and dead failure. The book was 
heavy, dull, not statesmanlike, and not amusing. 
People tried to read it and could not, and it lay upon 
the tables of every house uncut. 

The second volume came out during the Italian 
‘war, and counterbalanced even the effect of the 
“ Moniteur’s” inflated bulletins. Its merits were 
soon known and talked of from side to side, and all 
‘Paris knew ina fortnight that a great book the more 
had been added to the library of the country. It 
was, and is,a “ t book.” Of that there can be 
no doubt. It is the narrative of all the shortcomings 
‘of the first two years of the “July monarchy,” as it 
is called, and of the struggles of the Ministry of 
‘Casimir Périer. Franker or more sincere it is im- 

ible to be, and perhaps it may even be said that 
Te chief fault of the work is, that the ease with 
which the writer avows all his faults (and commits 
them over again!) proves how little in reality he cares 
for doing, or having ever done, that which is right 
or that which is wrong. And, in sober earnest, 
there was the blot on the fame of both minister 
andman. He did not care for truth and falsehood, 
and he did not care for right or wrong. His whole 
career is there to prove this, and his downfall was 
little else than its direct result. 
“‘unyarnished tale of the shortcomings of everybody, 
‘his own included, there was an extraordinary charm, 
‘and, as Isay, the second volume was bought up and 
read with empressement. 
* “The third volume is becoming even more rapidly 
lar than the second, and, without one’s being 
able to say why, there certainly is a disposition to 
make of it a succes de vogue. One reason for it may 
be (and it is worth noticing), that the pitch to which 
‘the anger and discontent of the intelligent men 
throughout the country has arisen is such a high one, 
that whenever a work contains an attack against 
the existing state of things, it is sure to be greedily 
‘absorbed. Now, this book of M. Guizot’s does not 
only contain an uncompromising and severe attack 
upon the military despotism under which France 
new lives, but it is also from the first page to the 
Isst am apology for the maintenance of old esta- 
biished “institutions, and of the inviolability of a 
Teigning family. From first to last (as did the 
‘volume that ) this third volume implicitly 
‘hows the all but irretrievable fault committed in 
1830, by electing a sovereign, instead of taking him 
from what the Liberal statesman, Roger Collard 
entitled, /a famille incontestée ; and in this sense, 
again, it is extremely curious to watch the success 
oi these “Memoirs,” for it proves what has been the 
advance made by the general mind in France towards 
certain ideas, and what tendencies have been 
gradually produced by the pressure of events during 
the last ten years. 
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Though a great deal is given to personal descrip- 
tion, and even to anecdote in this third volume, 
nothing is given to scandal, and complaints even are 
made by some ordinary readers that of the affair, 
for instance, ef the Duchesse de ’s arrest and 
imprisonment, not enough is made. But M. Guizot 
seems to think (and very wisely) that enough of 
party animosity has been indulged by the perpetual 
recurrence of party recrimination ; po a he has 
evinced the best possible taste in avoiding everything 
of the kind, and writing a narrative that the parti- 
sans of every shade of opinion (except, indeed, 
Imperialists) can read with perfect satisfaction. 

Vell, to revert to the other “grand attraction,” 
as your London play-bills word it, Paris would fain 
fancy it had at last caught that rarissima avis—a 
real, live, singing tenor! I, for one, do not think 
it has done so, and do not believe in the specimen 
tendered to the public. As times go, the tenor in 
question is by no means a bad one. He is a Belgian 
by birth, and his name is Wicart. He was, I 
believe, educated at the Conservatoire, but he 
has since returned to Brussels, where his triumphs 
were, I imagine, most unequivocal. He has now 
been heard several times in two parts—in the 
“ Huguenots” and “ William Tell ;” and you would 
fancy a battle had been gained far beyond what 
Solferino was pretended to be, to judge from the 
enthusiasm which is got up to greet this new suc- 
cessor of Duprey and Roger. Undoubtedly M. 
Wicart’s performance of Arnold, in Rossini’s chef- 
deuvre, is a very pleasing one, for his voice is 
by nature charming, and his musical feeling is 
good and correct. But he will not — 
and will sooner than those whom he follows fall a 
victim to the exigencies of the Grand Opera. In the 
trio of “ Guillaume Tell,” however, Iam bound to 
admit that M. Wicart really sang beautifully and 
acted very well. I will even go further, and say 
that it is but justice to register the fact of no one 
having yet sung the phrase of “Oh! Mathilde” 
with the extraordinary tenderness put into it by the 
new tenor. I only say these qualities will not last, 
nor will they long help any one whose fate it is to 
do battle with the orchestra of the “Académie 
Impériale de Musique.” 

I find some genuine satisfaction in observing one 
thing, and that is, that the truly beautiful and grand 
in art does make its way and preserve its influence 
even over the most capricious and most flighty 





Still, about the | 


er ; even over Parisians im the month of June. 
| I had supposed that the vogue of “ Orphée” was 
| worn out; I had even supposed that it never was 
| more than an affair of mere affectation ; but I am 
| inclined to think I was unjust, and that there has 
| been more real artistic sympathy awakened by 
| Gluck’s glorious music than I ventured to suppose. 
| About ten days since I had gone to hear a “revival” 
| of “Orphée,” and certainly never was greater en- 
| thusiasm manifested than on that occasion ; but the 
| receipts were found to have risen so high that a 
| repetition of the performance was resorted to last 
| Saturday, and such was the ardour of the public 
that not a place was to be obtained at any cost; and 
the caissier of the theatre expressed it as his opinion 
that had the prices been doubled there would 
equally not have been a corner unoccupied. Now 
this is a serious proof, for Frenchmen do not like 
giving money, and one of the things they least like 
is giving it for theatrical entertainments. This is 
even one of the very curious traits of the society of 
this town : there is a sort of notion that no one who 
is “anybody” ought to pay for boxes or stalls at 
theatres, and managers will tell you this is finan- 
cially one of the worst obstacles they have to con- 
tend against. For instance, in all the honsehold 
theatres—Francais, Grand Opera, Opera Comique, 
&c.—no people of fashion like to go unless with 
boxes that are made presents to them. I have 
heard chamberlains, equerries, senators, and other 
great dignitaries, coolly say—‘“I never dream of 
paying to go to a theatre.” You can easily 
imagine how far this leads. 





Mr. James Buackwoop has the following works 
in preparation :—“ A Complete Practical Guide to 
her Majestv’s Civil Service, containing unabridged 
the Examinations for each Department.” “The 
Conquest of Mexico and Peru by Hernando Cor- 
tes and Francis Pizzaro.” Illustrated. 





——<——— 
RAPHAEL’S APOLLO AND MARSYAS -IN 
ROME. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
Rome, July 1. 


Sim,—This famous painting has been in 

for some days, and here in this centre of Raphael's 
works—here, where the genius of the divine painter 
may be contemplated in its every phase, it is re- 
ceiving the culminating homage. Several of the 
first connoisseurs have already visited it, and all 


| have departed amazed at this new page in the 


Sanzian work. Professor Tomaso Minardi, long 
recognised throughout Haly as the first judge of 
Raphael in this country, and well known throughout 
Europe. declared at a glance, not only that “there 
could not be a shadow of a doubt (non poteor esservi 
Tombra di un dubbio) as to its authenticity,” but 
that it stood conspicuous for its style, beauty, and 
subject among the works of Raphael. He much 
preferred it to the renowned “Vision of Ezekiel,” 
(a work of the same dimensions) in the Pitti Gal- 
lery at Florence, and unreservedly endorsed all Mr. 
Morris Moore's criticisms upon it as regards merit. 
Date 1505-6. 

In Mr. Morris Moore’s visitors’ book he has in- 
scribed :—“ Tomaso Profes. Minardi oe 
marvvigliato qanto non pico esprimersi all’aspetto 
di ianipathide: pers del Diving Artefice Raffaelle, 
Apollo e Marsia.” 

(Translation.) 

“Professor Tommaso Minardi, surpri amazed 
beyond the power of expression, at the sight of the 
unex performance of the divine artificer 
Raphael— Apollo and Marsyas.” 








“THE LONG RUN.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Sm,—Having just seen in your impression & 
notice of my novel “The Long Run,” in which, 
after a few sentences of frantic and iodic vi- 


tuperation, you promise that if I question your ver- 
dict you will publish a full review of the work, and 
support your statements, I beg to say that I do 
question your verdict, as being dictated either by 
very gross ignorance or by some outrageously 
whimsical prejudice. 

To your assertion that the characters and the 
author’s own sentiments are unnatural, I 
the former are simply transcripts of actual life, and 
that the latter are very possibly to you — and 
unintelligible. It is nearly certain, indeed, if yours 
be not an exceptional case, that those sentiments 
must a to you unnatural. Most probably you 
have been treated by the world more gently than I 
have; it may be that you are spared that know- 
ledge which is the fruit of long and bitter suffering; 
and therefore your vista of observation—which, by 
the way, is in general narrow and commonplace— 
must be, toto celo, different from mine. 

However, as I freely accept your challenge— 
scorning your pity and defying your criticism—I 
trust not only that you will have the courage to 
publish this letter, together with the threatened 
review, but that your comments and inferences will 
be as unjust and illogical as the specimens already 
printed give reason to expect, in order that your 
readers may be aaa ees jamie a eared by 
which are ; and so j a’ een 
TG, ie yoink &e., H. OWGAN. 

Clifton, July 9, 1860. end 

[N.B.—If Dr. Owgan still wishes it, we will re- 
view his story at length; but we trust his sufferings 
may be sufficiently alleviated by the publication of 
his irascible epistle, in which it has afforded us 
much pleasure to oblige him.—Ep. Literary 
Gazette] 

——— 

Zoowocicat. Socrery.—At the monthly general 
meeting, held on the 7th. inst., at the society's house 
in Hanover Square—the Right Hon. Sir G. Clerk, 
Bart., V.P., in the chair—the Right Hon. the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, Viscount Ashley, 
M.P., &e., were elected fellows; and Mr. John 
Petherick, her Britannic Majesty’s consul for the 
Sudan, and Mr. George N. Lawrence, of New York, 
as corresponding members of the society. The 
report from the council stated, among other things, 
that the total number of visitors during the year 
had been 135,147, exceeding the same period of 





the year by 43,000. 
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i ONOGRAMS DESIGNED by BAR- 
CLAY, 3s. 6d. each. 





MONOGRAMS, ENGRAVED ON SEALS, 
By BARCLAY. 


i} ONOGRAMS, ENGRAVED on SPOONS, 
FORKS, or PLATE, by BARCLAY. 








MONOGRAMS, ON NOTE-PAPER, by 
BARCLAY. 


i) ONOGRAMS, ON DRESSING-CASE 
FURNITURE, by BARCLAY. 


N ONOGRAMS, PIERCED IN GOLD, 
4 SILVER, or METAL for CIGAR and other CASES, 
by BARCLAY. 











MONOGRAMS ON LIVERY DIES, the 


handsomest button ever seen was by BARCLAY. 


i ONOGRAMS. Part A. Price 5s. By 
BARCLAY. To be complete in 20 Parts. 


}ONOGRaMs on all MATERIALS, by 
Vi BARCLAY, Heraldic Engraver, of forty years ex- 
perience, 22, Gerard Street, W. 


S OONS and FORKS—50 NEW DESIGNS 
h for MARKING SPOONS and FORKS may be seen at 
all Silversmiths’, and had, price 8s., of BARCLAY, 22, Ger- 
rard Street, London, W. 


~ W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 

¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c, 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertewn (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 

















THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
NOkTON's CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 
1 


filently recommended as a simple but certain remedy 
for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases 
to which we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice called the 
“Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” NOR- 
TON’S PILLS act as a powerful tonic and general ape- 
Tient; are mild in their operation; safe under any 
circumstances; and thousands of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use.—Sold 
in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and Ils. each, in every town in 
the kingdom. 
Cavriox.—Be sure to ask for ““NORTON’S PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 





BEWARE 
OF SPURIOUS AND DANGEROUS COMPOUNDS 
SOLD IN IMITATION OF 

R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
DYNE.—Certain dishonest and unprincipled Chemists 
piratically apply this name to worthless compounds—a name 
invented and applied by Dr. J. C. Browne, M-R-C.S. (ex 
Army Medical Staff), to his great discovery, which is so 
extraordinarily curative in Consumption. Coughs, Asthma, 
Croup, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Headaches, Hysteria, Diarrheea, 
and Diptheria. To Families, Invalids, and Travellers it is 
indispensable, and medical authority pronounces it invala- 
able. As a proof of its efficacy, a few extracts from numer- 

ous Testimonials by Physicians and surgeons are given :— 

From W. Vesalius Pettigrew, M.D., Hon. F.R.C.S., Eng- 
land, formerly Lecturer upon Anatomy and Physiology at 
St. George’s School of Medicine :—‘* I have no hesitation in 
stating, after a fair trial of Chlorodyne, that I have never 
met with any medicine so efficacious as an antispasmodic 
and sedative. I have used it in consumption, asthma, 
diarrhea, and other diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied 
with the results.” 

From Dr. M‘Miliman, of New Galway, Scotland :—‘‘I con- 
sider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

Dr. Lee Hogg says :—“ The more I use it the 
am I of its great usefulness.” 

Dr. M‘Grigor Croft, late Army Staff, says :—“ It is a most 
invaluable medicine.” 

Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta :—“ Two doses 
completely cured me of diarrhea.” 

From C. VY. Ridont, Esq., Surgeon, Egham:— ‘As an 
astringent in severe diarrheea, and an antispasmodic in colic 
with cramps in the abdomen, the relief isinstantaneous. As 
a sedative in Neuralgia and Tic Doloreux, its effects were 
very remarkable. In uterine affections I have found it 
extremely valuable.” 

Sold only in bottles, at 2s. 3d. and 4s. 6d., by the Sole 
Agent and Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, London; or sent car- 
riage-free on receipt of stamps or Post-office order, and with 
Professional Testimonials enclosed. None genuine without 
the words “Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne “ engraved 
on the Government Stamp, 





more satisfied 





HE BUCKS HERALD, UXBRIDGE 
ADVERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON 
JOURNAL, published at Aylesbury, has the largest 
circulation in Buckinghamshire. Vide last Stamp Returns. 


BUCKS HERALD, 39,000; 
Aylesbury News, 30,000; Windsor Express, 26,000; Buck- 
inghamshire Advertiser, 19,000; Bucks Chronicle, 6,460. 


war WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained on application 
to RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
R. B. is enabled to execute every description of PRINTING 
on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished with 
a large and choice assortment of TYPES, STEAM PRINT- 
ING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and other PRESSES, and 
every modern improvement in the Printing Art. A SPECI- 
MEN BOOK OF TYPES and information for authors sent 
on application, by 
RicHarp Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
{LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is 


some unprincipled parties are now making and offering for 
sale an imitation of the Glenfield Starch, we hereby caution 
all our customers to be careful, when purchasing, to see that 
the word GLENFIELD is on each packet, to copy which is 
felony. 

WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 


TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


THe LANCET STATES, 
“This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 

The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, pre- 
pared by a process Patented for the Three Kingdoms and 
France, and wherever it becomes known obtains great fa- 
vour for PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE:; all 
the uses of the finest arrowroot, and especially suited to the 
delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 

BROWN and POLSON, 
Mannfacturers to Her Majesty the Queen: 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 


] ENNETTS WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders to Joux Benxetrt, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 


DENMAN, 


NTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN 

PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per 
dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED (an advantage greatly ap- 
preciated by the public, and a constantly increasing con- 
nection), saving the great annoyance of returning them. 

A Pint Sample of both for 24 Stamps. 
Wrne ty Cask forwarded free to any Railway Station in 
England. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, 
or 30s. per dozen. 
Terms, Cash.—Country orders must contain a remittance. 
Cross cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on 
application. 

















JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 





RINGWORM, BAD LEGS, and all Affections of the 
Skin, even if of long standing, CURED by a registered 
Medical Practitioner of thirty years’ successful practice in 
such eases. Consultation hours, One to Four daily, and 
Seven to Eight in the Evening, at 1, Harewoed Place, 
Harewood Square, N.W. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 

or PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inesti- 
mable value in Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, 
Strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath pure 
and fragrant. It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes 
spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves the 
enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness.—Price 
2s. 9d. per box. 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 
This Royally-patronised and Ladies’ esteemed Specific exerts 
the most seothing, cooling, and purifying action on the Skin, 


produces a healthy purity of complexion, and a softness and 
delicacy of Skin.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 
Caution. —The only genuine of each bears the mame of 
*ROWLANDS’” preceding that of the Article.on the 
Wrapper or Label. 


GARDEN, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Beware of Spurious imitations. 





the only Starch used in her Majesty's Laundry, and as | 


)}RUPTIONS ON THE FACE, BOILS, | 


eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, and Discolorations, | 


Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, HATTON | 








HE LITERARY GAZETTE 
I8 NOW PUBLISHED AT 
4, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C., 


Where it is requested all Advertisements and Communica- 
tions will be addressed. 





(eon of aSERV ANT IMMEDIATELY. 
—DOMESTIC BAZAAR, 252, OXFORD STREET. 
Established 1830. A superior description of servants are 
waiting to be hired, from Ten to Five o'clock daily; refer- 
ence for character to their last place. Female servants of 
good character obtain immediate engagements, and may pay 
after ; to general servants (who may be engaged as or 
h ids if « ) nocharge. There are always a 
few places for men servants. N.B. Female Servants 
required for Free Emigration. 








| Just Published, the 140th Thousand, Price 1s, post free 
from the Author, 


NN NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 
i FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 
| CAUSE and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 
Directions for restoration to Health and Vigour ; being a Medi- 
cal Essay on Nervous Diseases, their Prevention and Cure, the 
| result of 25 years’ successful practice. By J. L. CURTIS, 
| No. 15, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LON- 
| DON. Consultations from 1to 3 and 6 to 8. 

“ The author has conferred a great boon by publishing his 
little — nee out the source of decline in youth, 
or more frequently premature old age."—Daily Telegra: 
March 27, 1856. 4 9 ? 1“) 

‘* We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
of society by whom the book will not ve found usefal— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or clergyman.” —Sun, Evening Paper. 








New Edition (1860), post free, Three Stamps, 


HE TREATISE, GABRIEL on the 
“LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MEANS OF 
RESTORING THE TEETH,” explains their NEW SYS- 
TEM, and may be had, gratis, on application at Messrs. 
Gabriel's Establishments— 
110, REGENT STREET, West (next Mechi’s); 
33 anp 34, LUDGATE HILL, Crry, 

Particularly observe the natfie, and that the entrance is up 
the private passage between the State Fire Office and Ben- 
son, Silversmith. 

Established 1804—See Diploma. 

And at 134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
TEETH, SELF-ADHESIVE, WITHOUT SPRINGS.—A 
NEW DISCOVERY. 

Protected by Royal Letters Patent. 

Messrs. GABRIEL call attention to a new and invaluable 
improvement, being the application of their patent CORAL- 
ITE GUM-COLOURED [ENDIA-RUBBER as a base for 
GABRIEL'S CELEBRATED MINERAL TEETH and 
FLEXIBLE GUMS. 

The extraordinary advantages attained are well worthy of 
note. One set generally will lasta life time. Neither stumps 
| nor teeth are extracted; sharp efiges are_ayoided, an amount 
| of suction with a degree of lightness (almost fabtilons) are 
| obtained; together with much greater ease and comf 
| arising from the utter absence of metal, while from the 








| flexibility of the agent employed pressure is entirely ob- 
| viated. It is permanent, wholesome, and more congenial to 
the mouth than bone or gold, and is warranted to remain 


| free from either taste or smell, mastication and articulation 
| being guaranteed, even in cases where other methods have 
failed. 


The best materials, with first-class workmanship only em- 
ployed, and are supplied at less than half the ordinary 
cost. 
American Mineral Teeth from £4 4s. the set. 





Post free for Two Stamps, 


XTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY of 
an Entirely NEW THEORY of CURING DISEASE, 
being the recorded experience of 30 years” special practice in 
Great Britain, Franee, and America—with evidence of the 
actual effects of the latest Scientific Discoveries, denominated 
NEW LOCAL REMEDIES, with the adjuncts of Consti- 
tational Treatment not yet generally known, even by the 
medical faculty of the British Empire, but which have been 
recently introduced into England. Sent free on receipt of 
two stamps to defray &e., by W. HILL; Esq., M.A., 
No. 27, Alfred Place, Bedford Square, London, W.C.—Daily 
consultations from Eleven till Two, and Six te Eight Even- 
ing. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT 
—PLEASURE TO THE HEALTHY.—Uniless the 
digestion be in good order, our spirits droop and our bodies 
soon become enfeebled. Holloway’s remedies relieve at 
| once a disordered stomach, and restore the digestive organs 
| to perfect health and vigour. The Ointment should be 
briskly rubbed twice a-day over the pit of the stomach, and 
| upon the right side that it may stimulate and regulate the 
| liver. The Pills act as gentle aperients, purify the blood, 
| and cool the system. They subdue irritation and remove all 
| obstructions. In and diseases of the kidneys im- 
| mense success has attended the diligent use of Holloway's 
| Pills and Ointment, which will so adjust every fanction that 
| happiness must result. 
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